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1. Kritische Geschichte des Urchristenthums, ( Oritical History of Primi- 
tive Christianity,) durch Aucust GrroRER. Stuttgart: E. Schwei- 
zerbart. 1831-1838. Including: — Introd. Philo und die Jiidiseh- 
Alexandrinische Theosophie. 2 Abth.— Vol. I. Jahrhundert des 
Heils. ( Century of the Redemption.) 2 Abth.— Vol. II. Die Heilige 
Sage. (The Sacred Tradition.) 2 Abth.— Vol. III. Das Heilig- 
thum und die Wahrheit. (The Sanctuary and the Truth.) 

2. Die Philosophie der Griechen. Hine Untersuchung uber Charakter, 
Gang und Hauptmomente threr Entwicklung. (Philosophy of the 
Greeks ; an Investigation as to the Character, Course, and Chief 
Points of its Development.) Von Dr. Epuarp ZELLER. Dritter 
Theil. Die Nacharistotelische Philosophie. (Part III. After Aris- 

totle.) Tibingen. 1852. pp. 453-982. 














Berore Gfrorer’s “ Primitive Christianity ” becomes quite 
obsolete, its existence at least, and the place it holds in litera- 
ture, require a recognition at our hands; we wish it might be 
a more full and elaborate treatment than we have space for at 
present. We have to do, just now, only with the introductory 
portion of it, which traces the gradual transformation of Jew- 
ish thought under the influence of the Greek culture which it 
encountered in the schools of Alexandria. Excepting the 
condensed chapters of Zeller, we know no statement of the 
subject nearly so interesting, or on the whole more satisfac- 
tory. Gfrérer comes to the handling of it fresh from an 
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enthusiastic and abundant study of Jewish learning, and 
deals with it in distinct reference to a plan embracing the 
critical exposition of all the early documents touching - the 
origin of Christianity. The rough vigor of his style, his 
affectation of a purely historical treatment, his obtrusive 
claim of a monopoly of his subject and method, his scorn 
of mere pedantry and metaphysics, as well as the ingenuity, 
if not always novelty, of his constructive criticism, are all 
so many clear helps to the reader, who needs a considerable 
motive force in the guide, to bring him over the roughness of 
the way. Altogether, his is the most racy and readable Ger- 
man it has been our fortune to fall in with, in this field. The 
more pity, that one cannot repose quite securely in his good 
faith. No little of sophistry and prejudice and rationalistic 
effrontery betrays itself here and there; and Gfrdrer’s half- 
stealthy adhesion to the Roman Church at last is a phenom- 
enon which reconciles itself less easily with the tone of historic 
dogmatism than with the undertone of moral scepticism to be 
discerned here and there in these volumes. 

To characterize them more precisely. The “Jahrhundert 
des Heils” is chiefly an account of the Messianic expectations 
of the Jews at the time of Christ, derived from the Talmudic 
literature, with their political results, in the ruin of the Jewish 
state. Of this we propose to avail ourselves more fully in a 
future number. The “ Heilige Sage” is a critical discussion 
of the origin and character of the first three Gospels, treated 
as local traditions of Galilee, first gathered after the fall of 
Jerusalem,— that of Luke being earliest. The “ Heiligthum 
und Wabrheit ” contains the author’s exposition of the real 
facts of the sacred narrative, based mainly on the Gospel of 
John, the genuineness of which he assumes, and sturdily de- 
fends from his naturalistic point of view. 

With this rapid and summary statement, we come to our 
own subject,— namely, the preparation which was silently 
going on in the human mind for the advent of Christianity 
as a spiritual and universal faith. The importance of the 
period of which we treat, in the study of intellectual and 
dogmatic Christianity, has never been wholly overlooked ; 
and recent scholarship, besides reaffirming that importance, 
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has succeeded in bringing the age, with its religious con- 
structions, into new prominence and comparatively clear 
light. We shall consider it, briefly, in the regard already 
hinted, namely, as the transition period between Paganism 
and Judaism on the one hand, and Christianity on the other. 

A word, first, of the course of Greek, or Gentile thought. 

Without concealing the deceptive character of such gener- 
alizations to those who accept them instead of the facts they 
are designed to interpret, we may divide the whole history of 
Grecian philosophy into three pretty nearly equal periods.* 
In the first, it was mainly a theory of Nature and Thought, 
and was summed up in its completest form by Aristotle, the 
teacher of Alexander. In the second, it was mainly a theory 
of Life, taught by the contending schools of Epicurus and 
Zeno, — the purely speculative element degenerating into an 
impotent scepticism. In the third, it was mainly a theory of 
Religion, as taught by the later Platonists, springing from the 
same soil with the Christian doctrine as taught by the Alex- 
andrian school of Clement and Origen, and for three centuries 
disputing with it the intellectual sovereignty of the Empire. 
This last belongs to the era of Christian history, and need not 
be considered here. It is with the second period that our 
concern chiefly lies. 

The history of pure speculation after Aristotle shows a 
steady declension into the vanity of barren jargoning, and 
the helplessness of an intellectual scepticism. The special 
sciences of mathematics and astronomy were cultivated, in- 
deed, with brilliant success, in the later schools of Greece. 
Euclid and Hipparchus rank highest in a long list of eminent 
names that adorn the Institute established by Ptolemy in his 
splendid capital. But, besides this success in the analytic 
and inductive sciences, the most marked intellectual feature 
of the age is seen in the philosophy of Life held by the 
sects of Epicureans and Stoics. A very few words will serve 
to show the result to which they led. 

The pleasant and plausible style of Epicurean ethics reflects 
well the average mind of an age when the state was crumb- 





* Any chronological division is necessarily artificial and arbitrary. As best illus- 
trating our point, we adopt the dates of Zeller. 
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ling, and the ancient civilization verging towards decay ; when 
foreign conquest allowed no hope to political ambition; when 
the sacredness of antique Art was degraded, so as to minister 
to personal luxury instead of public reverence ; when the circle 
of ancient thought was run, and a pedantic scepticism had 
taken hold on the mind of studious men; when there was 
neither moral sympathy to comprehend the noble life and 
death of Socrates, nor intellectual grasp to retain the stores 
of thought treasured by his great disciples ; when that higher 
Life was not yet manifest to the world, which by degrees 
adopted the world’s old dialect of philosophy, to interpret its 
own new messages of grace and truth. In such a period 
of pause and intellectual decline, Epicurus lived out, on the 
whole, worthily and well, the precepts of his code. He taught 
it from boyhood up, and lived by it to old age. It gave him 
such resource and solace as he craved. He gathered about 
him attached and affectionate friends. His school was a 
proverb for affection and harmony; his writings, a great bulk 
of easy good-humored exposition of his very superficial views 
of nature, mind, and morals, plain to understand, and provok- 
ing no debate ; and he died, at upwards of seventy, bequeath- 
ing his pleasant gardens as the school to teach his cheerful 
theory of life to all coming time. But the school dishonored 
the master. The inevitable tendency became a notorious fact. 
The Garden of Epicurus is better known to us by its stern 
Miltonic designation, of “ Epicurus’ Sty.” 

The doctrine of Epicurus, that happiness is the whole aim 
of life, including virtue, was met by Zeno with the nobler 
counter-statement, that virtue is the whole aim of life, in- 
cluding happiness. All wisdom he would reduce to virtue; 
all philosophy to practical common sense. The great thought 
of God as universal Law lay at the bottom of his creed of 
ethics ; of God as the life-giving (omepyatixds) and indwelling 
Word, of his system of physics; man’s true happiness con- 
sisting but in the free unfolding of his mental life. Some of 
the noblest phases of Christian ethics are borrowed from the 
Stoics; and St. Paul himself, at the Areopagus, quotes one of 
their religious hymns. All honor to this brave and eloquent 
protest against the degeneracy of ancient thought and life. 
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But, as a means of really escaping from the degradation it 
deplored, Stoicism was lame and ineffectual. It had no visi- 
ble centre and rallying-point of faith; no organization of the 
sentiment of virtue. It had no word of mercy to them “that 
labor and are heavy laden”; no deliverance to offer men from 
the base condition it assumed them to have freely chosen. 
Manual toil it scorned as slavish, except what is needful 
barely to maintain the higher life; all care for health, as 
effeminate and base. All tender charities it forgot, or crowd- 
ed out of sight. It laid no broad hold upon the world, but 
remained the exclusive possession of a few, — aristocrats and 
monopolists of virtue. With these, the boastful love of all 
the world, friends and enemies alike, would most likely dwin- 
dle to a sterile philanthropism, caring for no one in particular. 
It demanded an impossible flight to regions of airy excellence, 
to which it pointed the way, but furnished no motive force. 
With many it thus became a vain theory and barren decla- 
mation, — the mere heroics and rhodomontade of virtue.* 
There was no attempt to reconcile the empty and vague 
ideal with obstinate fact. Hence, the theory itself became 
arbitrary and capricious. All the extravagances which Anti- 
nomian fanatics have permitted to the “ elect,” the Stoics said 
could belong harmlessly to their perfect man. For him, no 
need of the distinction of virtues and crimes. In his soul was 
the transmuting principle that rendered all alike holy; he 
could innocently do what. by the common measure would be 
gross wickedness,—an assertion harmless only because im- 
practicable, since none could hope to reach that state. 

Such a theory was but an impotent and vain protest against 
an aggressive moral scepticism, a frail barrier against a tide 
of dissoluteness and sophistry. It grew to a stern and deep- 
ening gloom in the sincere, to empty rhetoric in more artificial 
and superficial minds. It is a dreary commentary on this 
ethically noblest philosophy of the pagan world, that the 
founder of it himself, and the three whose names stand high- 
est among his followers, died by their own hands. Contempt 
‘of death was the final refuge of Stoic virtue ; — not that which 





* See Cicero’s hollow “‘ Paradoxes.” 
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strengthens a man to endure sorrow to the uttermost, and keep 
to the last the post which Providence has assigned ; but that 
which overleaps unshrinking the awful brink, to brave the 
unsolved secret of eternity ! 

For about three hundred years the two philosophic creeds, 
or theories of life, were on trial before the world. What- 
ever we find plausible in one, or noble in the other, they lent 
but a treacherous support to any positive system of truth, or 
practical style of morals. The speculative philosophy charac- 
teristic of the period is that of a complete and absolute scep- 
ticism, — sometimes daintily eclectic, as with the “ new acad- 
emy” of dilettante Platonists ; sometimes bald and unqualified 
in its dogmas of uncertainty. Its creed was, that “ nothing 
can be certainly known either by sensation or reflection.” Its 
maxim was, “I must assert nothing,— not even that I assert 
nothing”; and that “to every assertion one may be opposed 
of equal weight, as it seems to me.” This phrase must qualify 
every proposition. All science is unsettled by a universal If. 
The corresponding practical doctrine was absolute indiffer- 
entism, and universal compromise. Common sense revenged 
itself on the founder of this insolent and mocking creed, by 
inventing tales of his absurd consistency with it in practice; 
saying that his friends had to rescue him from being run 
over by what he would regard as phantom-carriages, and 
to snatch him from plunging over the brink of precipices 
that his theory ignored. But thought was too far divorced 
from life even to demand consistency. Pyrrho himself was 
a priest of the faith he undermined, and lived in honor and 
esteem to a great old age. 

Indeed, scepticism at this period was not so much a fault 
of intellect or will, as the symptom of a chronic mental 
malady. The harvest of ancient metaphysics was reaped, 
and yielded no bread-corn to the hungry mind. 


‘¢ The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on, — a dim and perilous way.” 


The studious toil of centuries had availed to lay no impreg- 
nable foundation of truth. Natural-science was still in its 
early rudiments. It could neither grasp the universe as a 
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whole, nor check the vagaries of speculation, nor suggest to 
the philosopher a consistent theory of life on the basis of 
unalterable fact. The conception of Law was but an im- 
potent generalization, a sterile name. The ancient belief in 
the sovereign sway of gods had become the doctrine of a 
fatal and blind Destiny. A vague religious instinct protested 
vainly against the blank of unbelief. As the fortunes of the 
world were drawn more and more within the embrace of one 
gigantic empire, all the more deeply was felt the craving for 
a unity of belief, for one philosophic and religious creed, to 
define the faith of the future. The general growth of mind, 
and the loss of enterprise and stimulus in the pursuits of life, 
made the religious want the more deeply felt, just when it 
was farthest from being satisfied. Metaphysical speculation 
had done its utmost; but, spell-bound as it were, and held 
by a sort of fatality, it but plunged into deeper darkness at 
every step. It became at best a dreamy transcendentalism, 
a barren sublimation of thought, hair-splitting dialectics 
about the Divine nature and spiritual things. The great 
problem of existence, human and divine, was solved by limit- 
less negation; and the human mind confessed itself incom- 
petent to meet, with a resolute affirmative, the simplest 
question as to morals, or belief, or destiny. 

The reaction from scepticism, so absolute and entire, — its 
“positive phase,” to quote the language of Zeller, —is Mys- 
ticism. This cuts the knot of negation, and assumes the 
point of view of faith. A speculative answer to the great 
Doubt that now invaded the mind of antiquity might be 
despaired of; a religious answer alone could meet the malady 
at the root. Philosophy had already set the Deity at a dis- 
tance from the system of things as conceived by the intellect; 
and the conscience, moved by the degradation of the time, 
took pleasure in magnifying this distance, — insisting on 
man’s inability to know Him without a Mediator, and ma- 
ligning the world of matter which His hands had wrought. 
A positive and vital faith once given, to blend with the 
intellectual material so richly stored, one way of escape 
seemed open from the doom to which the most cultivated 
intellect of the age was hastening. Such was the motive 
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by which the ever busy and inquiring sagacity of the Greeks 
was drawn towards those Oriental systems of belief, which at 
this precise point of time offered themselves to their view in 
Alexandria. A chapter of extraordinary interest is thus opened 
in the history of the human mind. ‘Two separate courses of 
religious speculation present themselves ; — one, developed into 
the New Platonism which was a euthanasy of the expiring 
beliefs of Paganism; the other, taking the direction which ,we 
have now to follow. 

When Alexander the Great founded his stately capital on 
the Delta, it was with the political and commercial view of 
making it the imperial city of the world. Ptolemy, his half- 
brother, who in the fourfold division received this southern 
portion of his empire, sought further to make it “the capital 
of sciences, the asylum of letters, and sanctuary of light”; 
and Alexandria became “the great Hellenic city, centre of the 
commerce of three continents, the common shelter of letters 
and the arts,” “the crown of all cities.”* Every population 
and every faith was free to share its ample and cosmopolitan 
domain. Both Grecian and Egyptian gods had been honored 
with temples by its founder; Oriental mysticism and Western 
culture met in the equal hospitality of its schools. As the 
political power of Greece declined, her intellectual eminence 
continued undisputed here; and long after Christianity ruled 
the world from the imperial throne of Byzantium, the stately 
temple of Serapis remained, as the last citadel of the perish- 
ing culture and beliefs of Paganism. 

In this splendid Grecian capital, that spread its broad 
crescent on the Mediterranean shore, the ancient faith of 
Israel came once more in contact with remote and strange 
elements; and here, as in Babylon, while retaining its own 
strong vitality, it lost something of its intrinsic character, 
and adopted the tone of foreign thought. In the saying of 





* See Simon, and Matter, “ Histoire de Ecole d’Alexandrie,” Vol. I. When 
Physco passed his decree of exile, says Atheneeus, he “filled cities and islands with 
grammarians, philosophers, geometers, musicians, painters, teachers, doctors, and 
many other professions.” “All teachers among Greeks and barbarians are from 
Alexandria.” See Diahne, “ Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiidisch-Alexandrini- 
scher Religionsphilosophie,” — a standard work of reference, but dry, diffuse, and 
unsatisfactory. 
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the Jews, their nation was dispersed in three “ Captivities.” * 
Babylon, Palestine, and Egypt were three several centres or 
homes, having each its spiritual chief, its own style of culture, 
and a development of the religious tradition peculiar to itself, 
While the Babylonian Jews were busy with the eccentric 
frivolities afterwards embodied in the Talmud, and those of 
Palestine were defending their hard-won independence, or 
nourishing political ambitions and dreams of vengeance, the 
Alexandrians were eager to enjoy the advantage of the great 
metropolis of Western thought. While with the first the 
Hebrew Messianic hope was overwrought with fables of a 
fantastic Paradise,— while with the second it became’ the 
goad of enterprises as vindictive and fierce as they were 
fruitless, — with the last it became blended with the nobler 
speculations, and interpreted in the philosophic phrases, of 
the Grecian schools. Loyal as ever in their national belief, 
they held fast the persuasion that theirs was, from of old, the 
one chosen people, and interpreter of God to the earth. Their 
sacred books they held to be the peculiar and direct gift of 
God; however alien from the old Hebrew faith was their 
style of interpretation, they followed without suspicion the 
fashion of the day in their metaphysical refinements and 
allegorical fancies. Heretics and aliens by the jealous judg- 
ment of those who ruled the synagogue at Jerusalem, and in 
the estimation of modern Jews,} they doubtless regarded 
themselves as the true and orthodox expounders of the Old 
Testament creed.{ To the angry horror of those who held 
that there could be only one centre of worship, and that Zion 
was the true religious home of every pious Hebrew, these 
latitudinarian dissenters embraced in good faith the regal 
hospitality tendered them. T'o the number of at least a 
million, they became naturalized on the soil of Egypt. They 
had their own temple at Leontopolis, —a deserted shrine of 
Bubastis, granted them, not without a heathen’s jest at the 
transfer, by Ptolemy. They had their own Sanhedrim of 





* Capefigue, “ Histoire Philosophique des Juifs.” 
+ For this we have the authority of R. Raphall, who regards Philo as a Greek 
rather than a Jew. 

t See Zeller’s clear and able exposition. 
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seventy “elders,” for whom “seventy golden arm-chairs” were 
set in the great synagogue; their independent religious lit- 
erature; and their own Greek version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

This last —the celebrated version of the Seventy — was 
their peculiar religious treasure; and was surrounded with a 
halo of marvellous tradition, which made it of quite equal 
sanctity and authority with the Hebrew original. Its prep- 
aration, it was said, was intrusted to seventy learned men, 
(or seventy-two, six to represent each tribe,) who were sent in 
sacred embassy from Jerusalem at the king’s express com- 
mand. To save noise and interruption in their task, they 
were placed on a little island, where nothing might be heard 
save the solemn murmur of the sea; and here each in a 
separate room prepared a copy of the entire Scripture, which 
was completed in seventy-two days. And so manifest was 
the Divine hand in this work, that, when the seventy copies 
came to be prepared, not a word or syllable was found to 
vary.” 

Thus early were the numerous colonies from Judea natu- 
ralized in Egypt, making it the adopted home of their religion 
long before the time when the Jews of Palestine were en- 
gaged in their life-and-death struggle with Antiochus. In 
the main, though at first forced colonists, they were treated 
with favor and indulgence. They occupied two of the five 
municipal districts of Alexandria, and in Cyrene made the 
predominant part of the population. It was a saying, that 
“ he who has not seen the synagogue at Alexandria, has not 
seen that which is most beautiful”: so vast was the size of 
it, that “during service it was necessary to appoint a special 
officer, who, by the raising and waving of a banner, should at 
the proper time give a signal to the congregation to make 
the responses.” 

With that cosmopolitan feeling which in exiles often takes 
the place of a narrower patriotism, they craved intercourse 
and instruction in the literary and philosophic schools of the 
Greeks. The celebrated Museum, or Institute, founded by 





* For an account of the gradual development and successive forms of this tra- 
dition, see the “ Post-Biblical History of the Jews,” by R. Raphall of New York. 
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the enlightened Ptolemy Philadelphus, did not admit them 
on equal terms to its privileges; but, excepting this, there 
was no bar to the most liberal interchange of thought. The 
Greeks, following the fashion of the day,* eagerly sought 
among Oriental races signs of that sacred tradition, or purer 
religious light, whose home, to their fancy, lay in the far 
East; and the Jews, on their part, were both delighted and 
. utaniied at the novel speculations of the Greeks, as to the 
divine order of the universe, the Kosmos, and the inscrutable 
nature of the Deity. They were not slow to identify the 
infinite and unchangeable One, the perfect Good, the essen- 
tial Reason and Life of things, with the Jehovah revealed 
in their own sacred books. They readily seized on the 
traditions current among the philosophical sects, to prove 
that Pythagoras and Plato, who were said to borrow their 
doctrine from the East, must have found it in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and that Moses was the true father of Grecian 
philosophy. 

The Old Testament, especially the Pentateuch, was in- 
terpreted into an enormous scheme of symbolism or allegory, 
— “the natural fruit of a mental revolution.” The “ Word 
of Jehovah,” which in the Hebrew writings expresses with 
a vague sublimity the active agency of God, was identified 
with the indwelling or seminal Reason of the Stoics,+ in 
whose stern protest against effeminacy the Jews found many 
points of attraction and sympathy, as, formerly, in the austere 
ritual of the Persians. This divine Reason, or living Word 
of God, was spoken of as God’s own Son, and as father, or 
creator, of the universe. The Jews were a nation of priests, 
agents or interpreters of this divine Word, intercessors with 
the Almighty in behalf of the creation.t The high-priest in 
his prayers interceded for the elements; his sacred robes were 
a symbol of the visible universe.} The divine Word, they 
held, was a perpetual Mediator, through whom the world 





* See Ritter. 

t The Stoics teach an essential, the Alexandrian Jews and Neo-Platonists only a 
dynamic immanence of God in the world.” Zeller, Vol. III. p. 493. 

t Dorner, ‘‘ Lehre von der Person Christi,” Vol. I, Introd. 

§ Wisdom of Solomon, xviii. 24. So Philo says (De Profugis, p. 466), “ The 
High-Priest is the Word, which putteth on the world as a garment.” 
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is continually reconciled to God.* - It is “the first of angels, 
the archangel of many names”; the first-born Son of God; 
the atoning Mediator or High-Priest in behalf of mankind; 
present in the creation from the beginning, but first revealed 
to consciousness through Moses. Adopting the doctrine of 
the Platonists, they further identified the divine Word with 
the realm of eternal Ideas existing from the beginning in the 
mind of God; and hence, as his executive agent (¥7apyos) 
in the work of creation, —the three advocates with God 
being the divine mercy, the piety of the fathers, and re- 
pentance. 

Such is the somewhat vague and undiscriminated circle 
of theological ideas, got by blending the conceptions of sev- 
eral Grecian schools, especially the Platonist and Stoic, with 
the religious language of the Old Testament. It is the longing 
for a universal religion, expressed in the terms of a limited 
and peculiar creed. It is a style of thought often incon- 
sistent with itself, still more often unintelligible and inco- 
herent to a modern mind; yet highly characteristic of that 
age, and indispensable to be known in studying, not only 
the “ preparations of the Gospel,” but the gradual develop- 
ment also of the Christian doctrine itself. 

The first traces of this blending of two elements seemingly 
so incongruous are found as early as in the Alexandrian ver- 
sion of the Seventy;+ as the “ Wisdom of Solomon,” an 





* See Philo, “ Quis Heres,” p. 509; “ Confusio Linguarum,” p. 341. Our refer- 
ences are to the Frankfort folio of 1691. 

+t B. C. 280. Among the characteristic variations of the Septuagint from the He- 
brew text are the following: the substitution of “ Lord” for “ Jehovah” throughout, 
generally followed by the modern versions; as “God perceived that he had made 
man, and considered” (Gen. vi. 6); “I appeared to Abraham, etc. as their God” 
(Ex. vi. 3); ‘* The elders saw the place where the God of Israel stood” (Ex. 
xxiv. 40); “ He set the bounds of the nations according to the number of his angels” 
(Deut. xxxii. 8), these being supposed to be seventy, and the Law proclaimed 
on Sinai being divided into as many voices and tongues; “ From his hand went 
angels with him” (Deut. xxxiii. 2); “The gods of the nations are demons” (Ps. xcvi. 
5), — a favorite argument of the Alexandrians, in their interpreting between Greek 
and Hebrew thought. Of twelve theophanies of the Old Testament, eight are so 
translated as to disguise the visible appearance of Jehovah, while the rest may be 
taken as vision, or allegory. The Messiah, as a pre-existing divine Power (Dan. 
vii. 13), is easily made the Revealer of the Old Testament. See Gfrorer and 
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Apocryphal work of uncertain date, is its most complete 
and interesting exhibition. In this book we find already 
traces of an asceticism quite foreign to the true Hebrew 
doctrine, and most nearly allied either to the practices of 
the far Kast or to the sentiments of the Stoics. It is as if 
the language of their protest were taken in good faith and 
made the rule of life among some sects that now appear on 
this Egyptian soil, so fertile in all extravagances of relig- 
ious thought. Of these the most noted are the Thera- 
peutea, a body of Jewish monks, who, as well in their vis- 
ionary and impassioned ecstasies, and the fervors of their 
mystical piety, as in their painful maceration and austerities, 
are the accurate counterpart of the Christian monks. They 
carried to its greatest extent the new doctrine of mediation 
through the Divine Spirit, or living Word of God, and the 
ministration of angels, whose names they said were revealed 
as a sacred mystery. Their doctrine of mediating spirits ex- 
posed them to the charge of magical ceremonies; and many 
of their opinions and practices they shared with the extraor- 
dinary sect of pagan mystics who claimed to be the new dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras. 

One eminent writer—so eminent that he is regarded by 
some as the real founder of the Neo-Platonic School, that great 
rival of the Christian faith—represents to us in its com- 
pletest proportions the remarkable blending of Jewish and 
Grecian thought which had thus gradually taken place. Philo 
the Jew (for such is his title in literary history) was of a 
priestly family, and was thoroughly instructed in the religious 
traditions of his people. His birth was we know not how 
many years previous to that of Jesus Christ, probably as 
many as twenty; and the most marked event of his life was 
his being sent— an old man, the head of the legation — on an 
embassy to intercede with Caligula (A. D. 40) in behalf of 
the Jews then suffering under a cruel and wanton persecution 
by Flaccus, the governor of Alexandria, because they would 
not worship the Emperor as a god. One tradition makes him 
acquainted with the Apostle Peter, if not his convert, —as if 









































Dahne. Respecting the value of this version to the Grecian public, see an Essay 
of De Quincey on the “ Word signifying Eternal.” 
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to account for his extraordinary anticipation of Christian forms 
of thought; but the saying, “ Plato philonizes, or else Philo 
platonizes,” gives no doubt the truer story. 

In his voluminous writings are found all the various char- 
acteristics which have been ascribed to the Jewish philosophy 
of the period, — not set forth in an orderly manner, but float- 
ing at random in an interminable flood of paraphrase and 
comment of the Pentateuch. One is ata loss to know how 
far he accepts the Hebrew tradition as fact, or how far he uses 
it as a veil to his own fond speculations. As with the Chris- 
tian Fathers, much of his exposition is in the form of homily, 
and reads like oral discourses, — not always wanting in pul- 
pit eloquence, — taking some sacred narrative for the text. 
The history is treated with the utmost freedom, to square it 
with the prevalent style of religious speculation. “It is ab- 
surd to think the world was made in six days, or in any given 
period of time”; since it is the Divine nature to act always, 
and creation is eternal. Adam is the intellectual nature; and 
woman is formed from the necessity of joining with it the 
sensual and material: that she was taken literally from his 
side, “ Who can believe it? the tale is mythical.” The river 
of Paradise is Wisdom, which, “ being parted,” becomes the 
four cardinal virtues." Cain and Abel are rival principles; 
and as evil is self-destructive, it follows that Cain kills him- 
self, not his brother. The Patriarchs are living intercessors 
with “the God of the living.” Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
represent three styles of religious illumination ; innate knowl- 
edge, culture, and exercise. Again, Abraham is intellect and 
Sarah virtue, whose marriage is wisdom. Again, Abraham 
routs the nine banded kings; that is to say, the five senses 
and the four affections. It is in a phantom shape, not a real 
body, that the Word (not Jehovah) appears to him in Mamre. 
His offering of Isaac is the sacrifice of pleasure or delight, 
which belongs to God alone. His migration is emancipation 
from the body; and is attended by angels, “for he who fol- 
lows God necessarily has for his attendants those words of 
his which we call angels.” His change of name is from 
“ lofty father” to “elect father of the Voice.” The angels of 





* So Josephus; also Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XIII. 21. 
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the sacred books are equivalent to the demons or heroes of 
the Greek mythology. Noah is the same as Deucalion; the 
builders of Babel are compared to the Titans who heaped 
Pelion on Ossa; and the fabled Atlantis finds its place in the 
exposition of Jewish belief. Moses when a child refused all 
childish sports; and while at the court of Pharaoh, his teach- 
ers were brought “from the remotest parts of Egypt and 
Greece.” The burning bush signifies that the righteous 
“shall not perish by the fury of their foes.” Not God him- 
self, but his Word, was present in the pillar of cloud that led 
the desert march.* Moses is the prophet-word; “ Balaam 
(the empty vulgar) holds discourse with his ass, — that is, the 
brutish way of life that every fool rides on.” The high-priest, 
entering the sanctuary, is no longer a man, but represents 
“the Word, which putteth on the universe as a garment.” 
And of manna, “ What is sweeter than honey, or whiter than 
snow ? that bread which is the Word of God.” ‘The Divine 
powers or attributes are segments of Deity; the names 
“ Lord” and “ God” are significant of might and goodness, 
whose reconciler is the Word.t “God governs, not as a 
tyrant, but as a mild and lawful king, whose most fit name is 
Father.” He gives blessings to the evil and unthankful, to 
stimulate them to goodness. “ Nothing so rouses the mind 
to liberty, as to become a fugitive and suppliant to God.” 
“ ‘What should be true sacrifice, but the worship of a pious 
soul? whose homage is everlasting, written on tablets before 
God, to last as long as sun and moon and universe.” The 
only fit sacrifices are “those of the soul that brings as its of- 
fering mere and only truth.” “ God finds no worthier temple 
than the mind.” ¢ 

Some of Philo’s expressions relative to the Divine Word 
are the following. God, having determined to make the world, 
first (as the builder of a city) made an intellectual image or 
model, the Logos or Word, which is the intelligible world 





* Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. t This is Philo’s Trinity. 
t See the treatises “ De Abrahamo,” “De Temulentia,” “ De Migratione Abra- 
hami,” “De Confus. Ling.,” “De Vita Mosis,” pp. 505, 613, ‘‘De Nobilitate,” 
“De Profugis,” p. 466, “ De Providentia,” “Quod Deterior potiori invidet,”’ p. 
159, “Quis Rer. Divin. Heres,” p. 492, “De Nobilitate.” 
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(xdcpwos vonros), idea of ideas, and image of God; mediator 
among the Divine attributes; “helmsman and ruler of all 
things.” “If no one is worthy to be called the Son of God, 
at least share the glory of the Word.” “ To the archangel 
and most ancient Word the Father who hath begotten all 
things gave the choice gift, that standing as Mediator he 
should judge the Maker’s work. He is advocate of the 
mortal with the Eternal; an envoy of the Ruler to his sub- 
jects. He rejoices in his office, and fulfils it, saying, I am 
come between the Lord and you, being neither unborn as 
God, nor born as you, but midst of the two extremes, and a 
pledge to both: with the Creator, as assurance that he will 
never wholly destroy or forsake his offspring; and with the 
creature, as assurance that the merciful God will never over- 
look his own work. For I announce peace from Him that 
knoweth how to put an end to war, — God, the guardian of 
peace.” * 

It is not the particular opinions he held, or the fond fancies 
with which he has garnished his writings, so much as the 
style of thought which makes him a representative of his era, 
and prepares the way for later schemes of Christian doctrine, 
that gives interest and value to Philo’s speculations. In 
them we find, not clearly or consistently set forth, but assumed 
as part of the texture, that doctrine of the Divine Word so 
remarkably expanded afterwards in the Alexandrian theology. 
It is hardly too much to say, that in the various treatises of 
this writer almost every cardinal point of the later school of 
Christian dogmatics is clearly anticipated or reproduced ;— 
at least a groundwork is prepared for it in the style of 
thought and language which they helped to make familiar.f 








* See “De Cherubis,” p. 114. “Confus. Ling.,” p. 341. “ Quis Rerum Divina- 
rum Heres,” p. 509. 

+ For example, we find the Word as the second Divinity, (Geds, but not 6 Geds,) 
the first-born Son, the Image, Messenger, and Executive Agent (vmapxos) of God, 
the Light of the world, the Advocate, Mediator, Intercessor, Mediatorial High-Priest, 
the Refuge and Physician of souls, Shepherd of the flock, Ordainer of all things, 
Type of the creation (compare Coloss. i. 15, 16), Seal of the testimony, Fountain 
of wisdom, and sinless Saviour from sin; the doctrine of Ransom or Redemption, 
of spiritual blessedness, of repentance and faith as the source of good works, and 
the ground of justification, of the Holy Spirit, and the sacred Triad. See Bryant’s 
“ Sentiments of Philo concerning the Logos.” 
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We find in them a rich circle of religious expressions and 
ideas, a complete system of religious symbolism, which were 
of the most important service to those who strove to interpret, 
to the succeeding generation, the life and ministration and 
spiritual offices of Christ. 

But it is not so much the service rendered in a single 
direction, as the concentration and impulse given to the re- 
ligious thought of the world at a period so critical to its 
spiritual destiny, that chiefly commands our attention. An- 
other spectacle so interesting or solemn in its significance 
is scarcely presented in the whole history of human thought, 
as this confluence of the two great streams of the intellectual 
life of the ancient world. However fantastic or arbitrary 
the particular form into which they ran, the point of chief mo- 
ment yet remains, — that this confluence was actually brought 
about, and at such a time, and in such a way, as best served 
the great spiritual interests of humanity. The ripe fruits of 
ancient culture, and the loftiest results attained by an elab- 
orate metaphysics, were gathered before the root they sprang 
from was wholly perished, — before the intellectual life of the 
time was altogether wasted and destroyed by scepticism. 
The grand and earnest faith of the old Hebrew people was 
the element required to restore life and vigor to the effete 
metaphysics of the West; while it was saved from a techni- 
cal and vain provincialism by blending itself with the richer 
culture developed on the soil of Europe. Each was needful 
to the other; and their union was brought about at that 
precise point of time, which made it of the greatest possible 
avail in the new religious era about to be inaugurated. 

Still, great and transcendently important as was the service 
thus effected, it was but a service of preparation.* The mate- 
rial was got ready, and the way was open; but the breath 
of life had yet to be breathed from another source. The 
Word as the immanent Reason and Life of things, as the 
divine and creative Energy, made part of men’s philosophic 
creed, and was ready in due season to be engrafted on 
their theology. But the same Word was yet to be recognized 





* A “spectral and visionary fata morgana,” says Dorner, “appearing on the 
horizon where Christianity was about to dawn.” 
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as “manifest in the flesh and dwelling among men,” before 
the Alexandrian speculations could become fruitful in men’s 
religious life, or the final task of Hebraism could be accom- 
plished. This was a revolution for which the world had yet 
to wait. That which had been developed as philosophy was 
to be seized and appropriated as faith. Nothing in the tone ~ 
of the writings we have now been considering is more striking 
to the Christian reader, than their complete unconsciousness 
of any symptoms of the great change already impending, — 
their utter inability to apprehend their own moment and value 
as an element in the spiritual regeneration of the race. The 
glorious “almost Christian” thoughts of Philo, so vivid in 
their new relations, as symbolic drapery of the living form 
of divine Truth and Love, appear but feebly and at random 
in the confused detail of allegoric interpretations, by which 
he was eager to recommend his religious traditions to the 
sceptic and subtile Greek. ‘They have to be painfully sought, 
and carefully traced out, by an eye already familiar with them 
in their new garb and coloring. And what the Jewish phi- 
losopher but casually betrays, in the undertone of allusion, 
exposition, or appeal, becomes, if so regarded, significant of 
the most momentous revolution that has ever been wrought 
in the intellectual history of mankind. 

This unconscious testimony, this betrayal at unawares of 
a form of thought destined to have so profound an influence 
in the coming generation, is what gives its deepest interest, 
and even a certain pathos, to the history of these religious 
exiles of Alexandria. The sacred treasure of their tradition, 
twice violently transplanted from the soil where its growth 
was native, they held with a jealous reverence; and proved 
their fidelity by incorporating it with the best they could 
learn or share of the rich intellectual heritage of their adopted 
country. Standing on the verge of their expiring fortunes as 
a people, and destined within another generation to be dis- 
persed in a far more remorseless “captivity” than any they 
had known as yet, their patient zeal lent itself to the task of 
interpreting to the world the oracles of their holy Word. The 
world received them; yet in another than the intended sense. 
And long after the Hebrew remnant was shattered and dis- 
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persed, and its name a mockery and reproach, these very 
words and phrases, by which it signified the identity of its 
own tradition with the loftiest of the world’s cultivated 
thought, were emblazoned on the victorious creed of Chris- 
tendom. 





Art. II]. — THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


1. The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece 
down to the Present Day. By GeorGe Henry Lewes. Library 
Edition, much enlarged and thoroughly revised. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. xxxiv, 801. 

2. Anthropologie. Die Lehre von der menschlichen Seele. Neube- 
griindet auf naturwissenschaftlichen Wege fiir Naturforscher, Seelen- 
dirzte und wissenschaftlich Gebildete iiberhaupt. (Anthropology. 
The Doctrine of the Human Soul. Newly grounded on the Scientific 
Method for Naturalists, Physicians to the Insane, and Men of Scien- 
tific Culture in General.) Von ImmMANUEL HerMANN Ficute. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1856. 8vo. pp. xxviii, 609. 


Tue volumes which we name add much to the great 
weight of proof, now accumulating on every side, that the 
grave problems of philosophy are to be studied anew because 
of the altered aspects of metaphysical inquiry and the curious 
questionings of the popular mind. ‘The champion of the 
Positive School who is the author of the Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy will probably do far more to awaken. in- 
terest in Philosophy by utterly denying its worth, and setting 
up what he calls Positive Science in its place, than if he had 
brought forward a new theory of existence, and undertaken 
to unseat Hegel from his metaphysical throne. He will do 
this, not only by the natural spirit of opposition which all 
sweeping negation like his awakens, but also by challenging 
the philosophers of the soul to legitimate their essential prin- 
ciples according to the new method, and to show that ideas 
quite as well as material things can stand the test of Positive 
Science. The work of Mr. Lewes, although in its way quite 
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able, is of course to us wholly unsatisfactory in its spirit and 
conclusions, since it ignores what we are in the habit of 
regarding as the most reliable sources of intelligence, and 
ranks among dreamers the sages whom we look upon as the 
lights of the human race. Viewed, too, merely as a Biograph- 
ical History, it is very defective ; for it not only slights the 
more characteristic personal traits and experiences out of 
which the philosophical systems of ancient and modern times 
in great part sprung, and treats the theorists more as cal- 
culating machines than as living men, but it also omits 
wholly from its list not a few of the great masters of philoso- 
phy, and, under the plea of not meddling with matters of 
mere faith, it leaves the noted Schoolmen of the Middle Ages 
upon the shelf. Yet many a wholesome rebuff is given to 
false philosophizing, and we are far less troubled by the 
author’s preference of the Positive over the Theological and 
Metaphysical method, than by his narrow interpretation of 
the Positive Method. Philosophy, we too believe, has been 
too much ruled by theological traditions and metaphysical 
figments, and the spiritual realities with which it deals need 
to be studied as boldly and practically as the principles and 
powers of the material world. We do not quarrel wholly 
with the new nomenclature which Lewes and the school of 
Comte wish to introduce, and we are willing with them to 
name Biology and Sociology among sciences. But in our 
view Biology, or the science of life, must cover all the facts of 
life, mental as well as physical, religious as well as moral, and 
thus serve the cause of Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life; whilst Sociology, or the science of society, must cover 
all the facts of social being, whether domestic or political, 
educational or ecclesiastical, industrial or devotional. Inter- 
preting the terms thus, we find our old friends with new and 
not more euphonious names; and already the doctrines and 
duties of religion are urged upon a somewhat sceptical gen- 
eration, not seldom according to the new nomenclature. 

The work of Fichte (a son, we believe, of the noted phi- 
losopher of that name) is an attempt to apply the Posi- 
tive method to the study of the human soul. The present 
volume seems to be introductory to a treatise more directly 
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psychological, and to deal with the soul in its objective ex- 
istence in order to present subsequently a view of its sub- 
jective experience, or the facts of its consciousness. The first 
book is a Critical History of Psychology in its various phases 
of Spiritualism, Materialism, Pantheism, and Individualism. 
The second book treats of the general nature of the Soul, of 
its Reality, Elements, Embodiment, of Death and Futurity, 
Clairvoyance, Ecstasy, and the other marvellous phenomena 
which have been called the “ Night Side of Nature.” The 
third book treats of the Soul and the Spirit, the Process of 
Life, Origin in Time, the Spirit and Nature of Man, and closes 
with a summary of the whole survey. The work is full of 
learning, both new and old, and is especially valuable from 
its careful review of the new psychologists who have sought 
.to throw light upon the soul from the facts. of physical 
science. The author writes very religiously, and although 
dealing mainly with physiological laws, he leaves us at the 
close on the high ground of religious faith and divine illumi- 
nation. In his view, “ Anthroposophy can find its conclusion 
and rest only in Theosophy. So certain are we, that God 
is in us and we in him. As surely as we are spirits, God is 
the highest spirit, since we breathe and think in him.” We 
might make some criticisms upon Fichte’s work which should 
deal with its more important views, and perhaps show its 
relations to the higher forms of modern spiritualism; but 
we prefer to take a less presuming path than this, and try to 
illustrate the practical method of studying the soul, which is 
called for alike by the demands of the age and the nature 
of Christianity. 

The soul surely is the great interest in human life, whether 
for this world or the world to come; and we ought to have 
little fellowship with those who banish it from its true place, 
either by the materialism that denies or ignores its existence, 
or by the spectralism that slights its living uses and cares only 
for its post-mortem condition. The modern Sadducee con- 
siders all time and money spent upon the soul as wholly a 
fancy investment. He places his swmmum bonum in a good 
digestion and large dividends. If he has a thought for his 
-fellow-men who cannot have these advantages, and need 
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other ministry to their want or woe, he perhaps thinks him- 
self a paragon of liberality if, after naming the almshouse 
and the prison for the poor and the criminal, he names the 
lunatic asylum and the Church for the refuge of the more 
or less extreme class of dreamers who persist in living in 
the cloud-land of visionary beliefs. He slights or denies the 
fact, that true power and abiding peace come from the well- 
being of the soul, that organ which he ignores; and that, 
without its true life and action, the rich man’s emptiness 
is quite as sad and pitiful as the poor man’s destitution. 
Now as of old he plays into the hands of the Pharisee, and 
sometimes becomes his convert; for by denying the worth 
of the soul for the uses of this present life, he virtually in- 
dorses the spectralism that throws contempt on living human- 
ity, to give ghostly emphasis to the future resurrection. And 
if, moreover, the world goes ill with the Sadducee, without 
changing the spirit, he may try to change the place of his 
investments, and study in the bank of Pharisaic formalism 
how to accumulate treasure for futurity, — thereby exchang- 
ing his old this-worldliness for a next-werldliness, which is 
essentially the same thing with a new name. In the theo- 
logical as well as geographical domain, “they change the 
heaven, but not the mind, who cross the great sea.” The 
Pharisee may have the nobler error, and his ascetic accumu- 
lation of merit for futurity is better than the Sadducee’s 
absorption in present good; yet it may be but the maturing 
of the same essential spirit, the same denial of the true office 
of the soul as the source of peace and power in actual life. 
Both rob the soul of its just place in living humanity. The 
one does not see the pearl of great price at all; whilst the 
other looks upon it very much as the pearl-diver looks upon 
the shell-fish that is his prey,—the pearl that it contains 
being of little use till the oyster is dead, and thus the glob- 
ule which was the disease and torment of its life becomes 
a priceless gem by death. 

The practical student of the soul will not countenance any 
such errors, but will regard the soul as the source of all true life. 
Instead of thinking spiritual interests opposed to practical 
interests, he will maintain that, without spiritual guidance, 
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there can be no practical welfare, — that from within us are the 
issues of life, like the fruits from the parent root. As familiar 
as this idea may be in name, its vital bearing is very little 
understood. Our Christendom needs no illumination and 
reform more imperiously than that which we should gain from 
asserting the just rights and duties of the human soul within 
the chief spheres of practical life, within the business, politics, 
pleasures, society, and education of men. The great victories 
of the Gospel have been won by asserting its present jurisdic- 
tion over men, and calling upon them now to enter upon the 
eternal life. 

The clearer statement of this truth has been the vital prin- 
ciple of every great reformation. They are but half-way and 
childish reformers who have supposed that unsealing the 
covers of the Bible, to throw open to all men the secret of 
future salvation, is th» crowning glory of Christendom. The 
right to live now under God’s kingdom is the great gift that 
implies every other, and this gift is not thus great because the 
Bible says it, but the Bible says it because it is great. To 
enable men to live thus under the Divine kingdom, and to 
bring all the capacities of their being now into the immortal 
life of faith and love, is the just object of the practical study 
of the soul. 

What the practical method of studying the soul is, we can 
only indicate by a few passing outlines. We need not stop 
to elaborate any careful definition of the soul’s nature, that 
shall satisfy all critics, whether believers or sceptics. We are 
content to take our stand where we belong, within the sphere 
of Christian faith as well as of common sense. The human 
soul in its essential life is the human personality. In short, 
it is the man himself, and not an accident or appendage or 
fragment of him. ‘This surely is the doctrine of the Master, 
who set forth the soul as the interior, essential, and imperisha- 
ble man; and it answers to the common sense of humanity, 
as expounded alike by the healthy instincts of the race, and 
by the science of the wisest philosophers. The common feel-. 
ing of all earnest minds is, that the real man is the hidden 
man of the heart. 

The essential man, the true personality, being the subject of 
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study, it must be studied in its own constitution and func- 
tions under their leading relations with the influences to 
which they are subject; that is, in their relations with nature, 
man, and God. It must be remembered, that all being is in 
itself an impenetrable mystery, whose veil no hierophant has 
yet lifted ; and that the being of the human soul, like the be- 
ing of God himself, cannot be known to us directly in its 
essence, but only indirectly in its manifestations. The “I 
am” of man is known only by the “Ido” and “TI suffer.” 
Of the essence of the soul we are therefore to speak modestly 
and devoutly, ascribing its origin to God the Creator, and in- 
terpreting its nature by its capacities and powers as they are 
brought to light by experience under the various influences 
that form its actions, passions, and periods. 

Our knowledge of ourselves must depend upon our know!l- 
edge of the powers that are constantly at work upon us, as 
well as those that work within us. Thus-_nature is constantly 
at work upon us, impressing our senses and moving our de- 
sires and efforts. 'The body is to us the presence-chamber of 
nature. ‘There the soul is in direct contact with all natural 
powers, acting upon them and acted upon in a thousand mar- 
vellous ways. The bodily organism needs to be studied 
sacredly by Christian philosophers, not so much to detect the 
foes to our peace that lurk in its members, as to bring out the be- 
nign powers that are ready to be our allies. The temperaments, 
the nutritive system, the nerves, are to be studied with especial 
care as regards their bearings upon the interior life. That new 
Christian asceticism which is founded upon the use and con- 
secration of our physical nature, is to rival the zeal, whilst it 
scouts the folly, of the old asceticism, which sought to honor 
the soul by starving and tormenting its trusty servant. New 
importance is to be given to the whole aspect of the soul 
towards nature ; and if nature be looked upon as the work of 
God, the fair appreciation of this work will be the best check 
to materialism, for it will show the spiritual leadings of phys- 
ical science, and intimate a nearer presence of God with the 
soul, that noblest creation. 

The study of nature is of course sadly incomplete without 
the direct study of man, who is the crown of nature and the 
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master work of God. It includes his whole constitution and 
history, — the life that he now exhibits upon earth, and the life 
that he exhibits in history,—in short, humanity as it acts 
upon us from present society, and from all the customs, ideas, 
and institutions which manifest to us the life of former times. 
Closely connected with the study of man stands the study of 
God in his present and past revelations, in all his extraordi- 
nary communications to men, in the great dispensations of 
religion, and in all the gracious influences which he now and 
ever bestows upon waiting minds. In Christianity all these 
lines of thought meet; for Christianity is the reconciliation 
of man with God, and its history is the history of man in his 
closest relations with God. The science of humanity should 
not be left to novices. The fact that on both sides, alike the 
physical and the metaphysical, the subject has been so fanci- 
fully handled, emphasizes the demand for a broad and rational 
method. Such popular movements as Phrenology and “ Spir- 
itualism,” with their mixtures of truth and error, — the one 
dealing with the soul more on the material, the other more on 
the immaterial side, — give new impulse to investigation, and 
promise the student or the preacher more earnest readers or 
listeners to his thought among multitudes before indifferent 
to such themes. 

The true order of the soul’s life, the primary law of its de- 
velopment, — how shall we state it without presumption ? 
Let us follow the simplest analogies of creation, and we have 
at once the most comprehensive and satisfactory generali- 
zation. We behold the primal law in the heavens, where two 
forces meet together in harmonious cycles, and each planet, 
at once attracted and repelled, shows the resultant of the 
attraction and the repulsion by moving in the orbit which 
combines the two in one recurrent round. We behold it in 
the vegetable kingdom, where the whole life of the plant is 
told by what it absorbs and what it secretes, and by the 
periods in which the absorptions and secretions occur. We 
behold it in the animal kingdom, where the nutritive life of the 
animal is told by what it receives and what it assimilates, 
and by the periodical circulations proceeding from the two. 
We see the primal law of life more distinctly in the sensitive 
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system, or in the nerves, whose sensibility, irritability, or con- 
tractility, with their alternations, present the passive and active 
functions of existence and the periods in which they move. 
We affirm this law in the study and care of the human 
soul. The soul is acted upon, or has a passive or recipient 
side; the soul acts, or has an active side; and it tends to ex- 
hibit the two in a certain order. Its true life is found by 
bringing its more passive side, or its sensibilities, into true re- 
lations with its active side or its will, so as to establish the 
true order or to make existence move in the round ordained 
for it by the Creator and needed for its own power and place. 
Three words tell the whole story of the soul’s life, — sense, 
will, periodicity ; and to these we call the attention of our 
readers now. Illustrating and urging this law, let us look first 
at what may be called the receptive or the mere passive side of 
the soul, — the sense, whether esthetic, intellectual, or moral. 
The physical senses, the touch and taste, and especially the 
master senses, sight and hearing, are the soul’s door-keepers, 
and through them the slumbering lord is first to be ap- 
proached; through them, in due time, nature is to be inter- 
preted, and the loveliness, truth, and goodness displayed in the 
natural kingdoms are to be felt and seen. The social sensi- 
bilities are to be duly respected; and the craving for friendly 
fellowship, instead of being put down as a weakness, is to 
be encouraged as proof of the largeness of our being, and as 
promise of a divine communion among men. Throughout all 
other sensibilities, and above them all, the sense of God’s be- 
ing and of our dependence on him is to be nurtured. The 
whole recipient sphere of our nature is to be devoutly turned 
towards him, and towards all manifestations of him, whether 
from the visible creation, his revelations to man, or the direct 
communications of his Spirit. Following faithfully this course, 
we shall appreciate the beauty and worth of those passive 
functions of the soul that. are sometimes slighted as marks of 
weakness; and we shall see that the greatness of our nature 
is pre-eminently in the compass of its receptivity, or in the 
extent and intent of its capacity of taking what God is ready 
to give. 
Studying the soul in its receptive capacities, we study the 
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adaptation of Christianity to meet these capacities, and have 
a more enlarged and comforting view of our religion as a 
satisfaction to our sensibilities as well as a spur to our will. 
Along the whole scale of the senses Christianity extends its 
ministry, and by its objective Christ, as a person in history, 
as a central presence in man, and as a spiritual power in 
heaven, it stands ready to impress itself upon the recipient 
mind, and give to each capacity its rightful object. So in the 
living Christ man finds peace, and the rest of his soul is the 
ground of its strength. As in the statics and dynamics of 
matter, so in those of the spirit, the basis of rest is essential 
to the arm of motion. 

It would of course be wrong to call these states of mind 
purely passive. A living mind can never be wholly passive. 
The will is never wholly dormant in the soul, not even in 
those receptive moods when impressions come to us unbid- 
den, and ask only our attention. Yet the impressions on the 
moral and spiritual sense are not initiated by the will, but 
merely noted, and may to a great degree record themselves in 
spite of our effort to slight or erase them. It is within this 
comparatively passive region that the peculiar mystery of 
human experience lies. This is what may be called the night- 
side of the soul, the region in which our most blessed visitants 
come to us from God’s spirit, and in which spectral shadows 
haunt us. It is here that mysticism finds its home, especially 
the mysticism of the theopathetic kind, which deals in un- 
accountable emotions, and no small part of that theosophic 
mysticism that delights in dreamy fantasies. 

Here, too, is found the strong-hold of the new mysti- 
cism of our day, of the more interior phenomena of what is 
usually called “ Spiritualism,” whose followers make it their 
profession to be wholly passive before invisible powers, and 
thus make themselves ready mediums for the working of 
spirits. In this entire sphere of our nature, there is undoubt- 
edly great mystery,— mystery as to the source from which 
certain impressions come, and the sensibility upon which they 
act. But the mystery is by no means limited to impressions 
from invisible or spiritual sources. There is much that is mys- 
terious in the power of visible nature over us, in the influence 
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of certain plants, minerals, animals, sights, sounds, and persons 
upon our body and mind. The occult forces of nature should 
prepare us to believe in occult forces of mind; and if all our 
proud natural science has still left an unexplored shrine in 
nature, why not believe that there is an unknown sphere in 
the spirit, where humble seeking is wiser than haughty dog- 
matizing? Why not apply to spiritual things the same prac- 
tical philosophy as to natural things? Our attitude towards 
the occult agencies of nature, such as act in unaccountable 
pestilences, or lurk for good or ill in the earth and air and 
water, is not a merely passive one, such as welcomes every in- 
fluence, whatever it may be; but we take care how we expose 
ourselves to physical agencies, known or unknown, and prove 
this care alike by shunning the danger and guarding the vital 
health. ‘The same rule should be applied to our souls. There 
is much that is involuntary in their experience, and many im- 
pressions come to us, not only without our causing them, but 
without our knowledge of their cause. Part of the cause 
may be in the spontaneous and unconscious moving of the 
soul itself, and the other part may come from some occult 
power of matter or spirit. 

Of course nothing can be more absurd than to ascribe the 
involuntary states of mental experience to the agency of per- 
sonal spirits; it is as absurd to ascribe all that goes on in our 
mind without our will to spirits, as to ascribe to them all that 
goes on in our body without our effort, such as the circulation 
of the blood, the play of the lungs, and the flow of the nerve- 
fluids. We must suppose the soul endowed with a vitality 
quite as large and mysterious as that of the body, with a vi- 
tality passing the limits of our understanding or will. To 
ascribe every unconscious impression or involuntary motion 
to spirits, is to go against the first principles of common 
sense, and give every fancy and caprice that comes, we know 
not whence, a ghostly importance. Modern Spiritualism cer- 
tainly presents, we must admit, many mysterious facts; but if 
one part is mystery, two at least equal parts are deceit and 
delusion. Herein is the characteristic difference between 
the Christian and the heathen spiritualism. The former 
promises God’s spirit; the latter deals with a legion of 
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vagrant spirits. The, former lifts souls into rational and 
filial communion with God; the latter empties them of the 
divine prerogative of personality, until they boast of being 
as much the passive tool of another’s will as the wooden 
table is the tool of the force that moves it. The former rids 
the Pythian -maiden of the convulsive divination that came 
at her owner’s mercenary bidding, and calms her shattered 
nerves by the peace of a divine faith; the latter encourages 
her trances and ravings, as if their strangeness and disorder 
were the measure of their worth, and the heats of a fever 
were better than the quiet glow of health. Far more than we 
are apt to think, from our too materialistic point of view, are 
we indebted to Christianity for its treatment of the more pas- 
sive side of our being, for its safeguard against noxious com- 
munications, and for its nurture of true sensibilities. 

We do not believe that any theory of divine favor has 
gone too far in its estimate of the Gospel as a gift of grace, 
and of the soul as depending upon this grace. ‘The theories 
that have brought the passive side of the soul and the gracious 
side of the Gospel into disrepute have erred, not by largeness, 
but by smallness, — not by exaggerating divine grace, but by 
limiting its sphere. We quarrel less with Augustine than 
with Pelagius, less with Edwards than Whitby, in their 
claims of gracious assistance to the soul. All spiritual life 
begins and continues in receptivity. The will never acts 
without being acted upon. All grace and all truth that are re- 
ceived into its sensibilities are ready to act upon and with the 
will, and its freedom lies, not in rejecting their influence, but 
in following it gladly, and so making God’s law its own life. 
The true fall of man is in his never having truly risen; and it 
was to bring on the true rising, that God’s grace and truth 
were shed upon the world’s slumbering sense, and the word 
received in waiting faith was to go forth with working power. 

Evidently, then, a generous view of the worth of the sensi- 
bilities of the soul tends to vindicate the importance of the 
active powers. ‘The larger and higher the scale of the soul’s 
sense of whatever is lovely, true, and good, the larger and 
higher is the scale of duty and the call for force of will. The 
first dawn of moral agency and the maturest fruits of heroic 
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virtue illustrate this tendency, and show the close relation 
between the passive impressions and the active impulses. 
The eye and the ear first learn their power by impression 
from light and sound, and every morning ray that falls upon 
our eyelids, and stirs our active powers into life, repeats the 
great covenant between the waiting sense and the active will. 
It is the essential aim of the judicious student of the soul to 
carry out into every sphere the spirit of this covenant, and 
to complete and crown every worthy impression by worthy 
desires and purposes. The nerves themselves teach the need 
of uniting the two functions of sensibility and action, by the 
union of the sensitive and voluntary fibres in their own or- 
ganization, —a union which symbolizes the law of healthy 
mental economy. When the senses have been overstrained, 
and their sensibilities over-excited or depressed, what a magic 
power there is in a brisk walk or ride to calm their fever 
or dispel their sluggishness! Our social sensibilities follow 
the same law, and our best sentiments and impressions be- 
come poor sentimentalism, unless they go forth into healthy 
activity. ‘The active will, too, can check morbid social 
sensibilities: and when we are giddy with some honor, or 
moody under some slight, to put our hand to the next duty 
brings our giddiness down to the level of sobriety, or quickens 
our moodiness into good cheer. The spiritual pulses share 
in the same economy; and undue religious excitement, 
whether sanguine or gloomy, works off its heat or its chill 
in the genial air and exercise by doing something for 
God and humanity. Action concentrates and strengthens, 
while sensibility dissipates and softens, the mind; and by 
the union of the two, the true balance of our being is 
preserved, all the sensations and perceptions are carried out 
into worthy desires and efforts, and the rational freedom of 
our sacred personality is secured by the harmony of true 
sense with good-will. 

By such activity, the will vindicates its force, and estab- 
lishes the inviolableness of its personality towards the uni- 
verse. Moreover, the will reacts on the senses, and by the 
strength and order of its volitions it mightily educates the 
whole range of sensibilities. The habit of the will decides 
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the objects which are to be most frequently presented to the 
consciousness, and has much to do with deciding the spirit 
in which they are contemplated; for although, for example, 
we cannot well help seeing what is before our eyes, we are 
very likely to have before our eyes what we have been look- 
ing after, and are apt to look upon this matter according 
to the general purpose of our conduct. So the will educates 
the senses, by teaching them the perspective of its own prac- 
tical tactics, and puts new life into them by the tonic energy 
of its own personal vitality. As the will becomes more truly 
alive, it breathes its life into the understanding, until both 
are seen to flow from the same living fountains, and moral 
freedom and rationality are functions of the same sacred 
personality, —the two wings of Psyche, that beat from the 
pulses of the same Pneuma and waft her to her divine Eros. 
In all the higher offices of the soul, both functions so blend 
as not to be distinguished, as in the thought or imagination, 
the inspiration or heroism, in which the inmost spirit of the 
man comes out, invigorating every ‘sense with its fire, and 
brightening every volition with its light. 

The fully developed will is essentially free. Its freedom is 
in its character or quality, not in its circumstances or relations. 
The practical view of the soul brings to naught the disputes of 
both antagonists, the determinists and indeterminists; for it 
shows that true freedom, instead of being slavishly determined 
by circumstance, shows its liberty in acting upon circum- 
stances, and, instead of being undetermined by circumstances, 
is bound by its own free rationality to follow their seasonable 
and practical leadings, — bound, too, to act according to the 
interior necessity of its own spiritual nature, which nature is 
perfect freedom. ‘So the soul is freest when most obedient, 
and the man of truly wise and good will unites in his person- 
ality the elements of freedom and rationality. He does not 
part with his personal freedom before nature or man, nor 
even before God. When in his attitude of deepest humility, 
as in prayer, least of all can he abjure the living soul, made 
in the image of the Father. 

The practical study of the soul meets the difficulty of rec- 
onciling free will with divine grace, and shows that true 
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freedom rises as divine grace is won. Here indeed is a region 
of mystery in the sources of our volitions, such as we found 
before in the sources of our impressions. Many of our 
volitions come of themselves, without conscious effort of will, 
and without any perceptible cause in any impressions upon 
the sense. The will, like the sensibility, opens into or from an 
unknown shrine, and there is a mystical element about heroic 
action, as about intellectual and spiritual enthusiasm. In 
religion there is a theurgic mysticism, or mysticism of the 
religious will, as there is a theopathetic mysticism, or mys- 
ticism of the affections. The best things that men do are 
surprises to themselves; he is a poor student of history and 
life who does not acknowledge the existence of a hidden 
well of moral force, as well as of intellectual inspiration. 
Let the mystery of its nature be acknowledged, and whether 
an occult faculty of the soul or secret grace of God, or both 
a faculty and a grace, we are to seek its blessing by drink- 
ing the living water instead of idling with our speculative 
divining-rod by its brink. Great as is the mystery, it is 
but the same that envelops all life, whether in the senses 
or the will; since all life is from the unknown to the known, 
—the unconscious to the conscious. A child’s laugh, like 
a poet’s inspiration or a hero’s fire, springs from a source 
wholly unknown except by its fruits,—a source as little 
fathomable as the essence of life itself. 

These illustrations become more clear when we consider 
their practical application to the habits of the soul or to its 
law of periodicity. The same Divine wisdom which com- 
bines the centripetal and centrifugal forces of our globe into 
the resultant force that guides its revolution, combines also 
the two forces of our personal being in cycles or periods that 
establish the divine order in human life. Our existence must 
certainly move in cycles either for good or ill, and a wise 
study of man will investigate his periods, and try to time 
and tone them wisely. The bad man, in his round of evil 
habits, illustrates the law of periodicity in its inversion, and 
the good man rejoices in if rightful course. A child’s first 
walk implies this great law, and a well-trained man follows 
it in his daily and weekly round of activity and rest. The 
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child makes one foot take turns with the other, and the little 
creature’s alternate footsteps prove the benign relation between 
effort and repose. The mind of a well-trained man walks 
its round of duty and enjoyment with similar alternations. 
The mere active and passive states of experience relieve 
guard with each other, — not only in the alternation between 
the day’s work and the night’s rest, but between different 
states of waking life. There is a constant interchange of 
activities and passivities,—the function that is now active 
soon tending to be passive, and that now passive soon tend- 
ing to be active; as when overstrained nervous sensibility 
relieves itself by muscular action, or overtasked muscular 
activity delights in being refreshed by pleasant sights and 
sounds. 

So the day and night side of the soul answer to each other, 
as the day and night of nature which utter their speech and 
show forth their knowledge. The simplest illustration of 
the soul’s periods is borrowed from the heavens, and may 
well be used to elucidate the celestial law of life. A true 
life is that in which the senses, attracted to their central 
objects in the order of moral magnitude and nearness, and 
the will, moving on its centre in the proportion of its mass 
and intensity, combine their forces in one harmonious round. 
True to this celestial law, the being of man, like the being 
of the globe which he inhabits, has its true life by its orbit, 
and the soul, like the earth, is impressed from without, and 
expresses itself from within, as it moves about its central sun. 
God, who has given the impressible capacity and the ex- 
pressive faculty, or the sensibility and the will, decrees and 
guides the resulting motion; and as in his grace he is present 
in the sensibility, and in his law present in the will, ‘so in his 
providence, harmonizing both grace and law, he abides with 
the soul in its round of uses, and gives inspiration to its 
faithful march, his spirit guiding its periods like the spirit in 
the wheels of the prophet’s vision. 

A wise thinker will try to study carefully the diurnal appli- 
cation of the laws of life, and endeavor to form his plans of 
observation, meditation, labor, and recreation, so that each 
day shall turn his life upon its rightful axis, and give every 
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phasis of his being its due sunshine and shade, effort and re- 
pose. The same periodicity will be studied in its bearings 
‘upon the rule for the week, the month, the year; nay, upon the 
whole ordering of the lifetime. A deeper study of the soul 
will show that not only in the pulse-beat, the play of the 
lungs, and the round of physical absorptions and secretions, 
but in the whole image of mental sensibilities and volitions, 
the law of circulation holds good; and that those two marvel- 
lous timekeepers, memory and habit, mark cycles of succession 
quite as decided in their way as the cycles of the. heavens 
which the chronometer records. Memory notes what has 
taken place in the senses or consciousness, and tends to re- 
produce it with a certain regularity, whilst habit notes what 
has taken place in the will, and tends to reproduce it with 
a certain regularity, and in fact acts according to Herbart’s 
deep saying, as the “memory of the will.” 

Too many of us try to do all our lifetime what may be very 
well as an occasional task. We try to play on one string al- 
ways, exchanging Apollo’s lute of many chords for Paga- 
nini’s one-stringed fiddle without that master’s various skill; 
and the instrument and the audience are worn out by the per- 
formance. Let life have more variety, and each chord of 
the harp will be the better for the play and the rest of its 
fellows. There is wisdom in the remark of a certain Sancto- 
rius, that, “with an object without interest, we can hardly 
occupy ourselves an hour; with an interesting object, hardly 
four hours; but with matters of alternate interest, we can 
occupy ourselves day and night.” Ignorance of this law 
has been the ruin of many a conscientious Christian, and 
whilst it has made hosts of victims of drudging monotony, 
it has driven not a few to despair by the mistaken idea that 
the same tone of devout emotion must always be sustained, 
and that it is proof of depravity to wish to go down from the 
mount of vision and work and play in the green pastures and in 
the busy haunts of men. 

The neglect of the law of periodicity has much to do with 
the beginnings of insanity, whether in its folly or madness. 
Fixed folly, or monomoria, is closely connected with monot- 
ony of impressions or sensibility; whilst fixed madness, or 
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monomania, is closely connected with monotony of will or 
work. Fighty folly and flighty madness, or moria and 
mania, are closely connected with rambling states of sensi- 
bility and will, that sacrifice unity to variety. ‘True sanity 
combines the two, and leads forth the life in periods as 
various and consequent as the movements of the spheres.” 
The very form of our worship generally implies a certain 
monotony, especially where the congregation are all in the 
passive and the minister is wholly in the active voice, with- 
out a word of response and hardly a sign of participation 
from the pews. The custom of sitting dumb throughout the 
whole service, sometimes for several hours, whilst the pulpit 
does its vicarious work, is one of the inventions of our labor- 
saving ingenuity, and the inventor of the custom might claim 
a patent for his skill, were it not for his oversight of the 
essential difference between minds and machines, — minds 
being worn out by the monotonous round so essential to 
the machine. In our view, the inventor, if rewarded at all, 
should receive a pillow of live-geese feathers and a copy of 
the Castle of Indolence. 

The old Church year succeeded to a certain extent in bring- 
ing into its yearly calendar all aspects of the soul’s life and of 
God’s providences. Its four seasons show in a manner the 
seasons of the human race in its orbit around its divine lumi- 
nary, and answer to the stages of each soul’s experience in its 
own orbit. The calendar, with its commentary of popular 
custom, was most comprehensive in its range, and left no as- 
pect of life unnoticed, however grave or gay. ‘The evergreens 
and carols of Christmas had a place with the ashes and pen- 
ance of Lent, and the old Muses of Mirth and Tragedy were 
not left out of the new Pantheon. The frogs of Aristophanes 
might be heard among the maskers of the Carnival, and the 
Fates of AXschylus joined in the dirges of Passion week. 
All humanity, past and present, was enlisted in the yearly 
round, and the days and weeks rehearsed the witness of the 
saints in heaven with the life of Christ, their living Head. 





* To those who wish to have clearer ideas of the bearing of our doctrines on in- 
sanity, we recommend Feuchterleben’s noted work on medical psychology, a irans- 
lation of which is published by the Sydenham Society. 
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The conception is certainly majestic, and in spite of its rigid 
ecclesiasticism, its main features may express a larger and 
freer faith and service. We, too, must have our Christian 
year, and are having it in our pastoral policy, which retains 
the great seasons of the ancient calendar and interprets them 
by our own convictions, and adds to them the new dates of 
men and events that mark new triumphs of humanity under 
the kingdom of God. Our year may express the phases of 
the soul under the lights and shades of our religion, and may 
lead forth a round of ministrations that shall be various with- 
out being capricious, and orderly without being arbitrary ; 
exhibiting the Gospel alike as a purgative and a nutritive 
power, and the soul in its penitential as well as in its illumi- 
nated and jubilant moods; making religion impressive upon 
the sensibility and expressive of the will, maturing a wor- 
ship alike spiritual and practical, receiving spiritual gifts to 
translate them into practical uses, utilizing things spiritual, 
and spiritualizing things useful. 

The new Church that is rising, not out of the ashes, but 
from the roots, of the ancient Church, is to establish such an 
order, we trust, and to inaugurate a method of life that shall 
vindicate God’s government, not merely to priests and dog- 
matists, but to our common humanity ; that shall shun Romish 
despotism and Protestant individualism, and manifest a gen- 
uine catholicity as memorable for the universality of its law 
as for the personal freedom and rationality of its people. 


Art. Iil.—THE WAR AGAINST TIME AND SPACE. 


Annual of Scientifie Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, for 1857, &c., &e., se. . Edited by Davip A. WELLs, A. M., 
Editor of the “ Year-Book of Agriculture,” &c., &c. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1857. 12mo. pp. 406. 


Ir was confidently expected, a few months since, that the 
two continents whose successive and progressive victories 
over time and space are annually reported in the above-named 
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serial would ere this have been brought within speaking dis- 
tance by means of a copper wire thrust under the Atlantic, 
which, like those that now pervade the upper air, was to serve 
at once as ear-trumpet and speaking-trumpet,— Europe ap- 
plying her lips to one end, and America her ear to the other, 
and vice versa, whenever the interlocutors had anything to 
communicate. Unfortunately, the wire broke in America’s 
hands before any confab had been held, and that kind of inter- 
course between the cousins is postponed for a season. 

But the failure of this second experiment in Transatlantic 
téte-a-téte-ing, so far from discouraging their mutual overtures, 
has only served as a lesson to the parties to be more cautious 
in their future advances. ‘The experiment, in Western phrase, 
is “bound” to succeed; it is simply a question of time, no 
longer one of abstract possibility. The Old World and the 
New have only to wait a few months longer to realize tele- 
graphic communication with each other. Meanwhile we will 
say what has occurred to us in this connection regarding the 
general fact of which the Atlantic telegraph is one illustration. 

Voltaire, in one of his jeux desprit, ascribes the origin of 
philosophy to the fact that man has a great deal of curiosity 
and very poor eyes. He insists on prying into everything, 
but finds his natural organs ridiculously inadequate to his in- 
tellectual wants; so he resorts to philosophy to eke out his 
imperfect seeing and hearing. The fact is, man as an animal 
has a very narrow range of faculty and function. With an 
organization delicate, complicated, and beautiful, — the exqui- 
site mechanism of divine contrivance, unrivalled as a whole 
by that of any other animal,—his sphere of organic action 
is strictly circumscribed. He is inferior to the brute creation 
in many particulars, however superior in completeness. In 
muscular strength he is surpassed by the lion and the ele- 
phant, by the tractable horse and the patient ox; in keenness 
and reach of vision, in acuteness of ear, in sensibility of nerve, 
he falls below the hawk and the hound, the eel and the frog; 
and in rapidity of locomotion, he is distanced by the swift- 
footed deer, the darting fish, and the fowls of the air. Re- 
garded simply as an animal, he is singularly impotent in 
scope and force. Left entirely to his animal endowments, 
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the range of his activity and the domain of his experience 
would shrink into Liliputian dimensions. An antediluvian 
lifetime would not ‘suffice him for the exploration of a conti- 
nent, and the ocean would laugh to scorn his attempts to ride 
upon its billows. Intercourse with his own species a thou- 
sand miles removed would be almost impracticable. In a 
word, imagine man a mere animal, endowed with animal 
instincts and faculties only, and the toad-eating Saab of South 
Africa becomes a wonder of intelligence in comparison. 

But whilst thus fettered and confined in respect to physi- 
cal ability, man has desires which aim at nothing less than 
the subjugation and possession of the entire universe. He 
would search creation through, climb all mountains, cross 
and sound all seas, number, classify, and follow in their 
courses through eternity all the stars of the firmament; he 
would dig into the bowels of the earth, and gather its hidden 
treasures ; he would read its biography in hieroglyphic strata 
inscribed with the records of ages; he would fathom every 
secret, solve every riddle of nature, copy all beauty, breathe 
all music, and accumulate to his use and enjoyment whatever 
of comfort or of luxury nature can supply. He would rule 
the elements as obedient slaves, and satisfy a burning and 
omnivorous curiosity, multiform and ever shifting in the direc- 
tion of its cravings. 

The importunate passions imprisoned within the pigmy 
animal, man, differ in their moral quality. Some are basely 
sensual, some exclusively selfish, some narrow and local, and 
some generous, large, heroic, embracing humanity and seeking 
truth and right as the only abiding and immortal good. But 
the obstacles which hinder the full action and expression of all 
of these passions are the same, namely, the limitations of time 
and space. ‘T'o overcome these obstacles, to satisfy the de- 
mands of his being and destiny, man invokes the help of sci- 
ence and art, ministers born of the soul whose function is to 
make for the soul limbs, nerves, and senses, out of matter and 
out of the elements. Science and art provide the weapons by 
which man is to vanquish the enemies of his wishes and his 
will. Their mission is to annihilate time and space. 

Accordingly, the work of the world may be regarded as a 
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conflict with the primal adversaries, and mankind as engaged 
in one vast, persistent, and increasingly successful warfare 
against time and space. We are not speaking of the con- 
scious purposes of man, but only of the tendencies and results 
of his enterprise. 

Trade and commerce, using that phrase in its broadest 
sense, may be called upon for quite conclusive testimony on 
this subject. The objects of trade and commerce are rapid- 
ity and cheapness of production, quicker and larger returns of 
profit. ‘To secure these, the saving of manual labor, the bring- 
ing of supply and demand nearer together, becomes necessary. 
Accordingly the problem is how to destroy distance, to make 
seconds do the tasks of hours. To record the success which 
has attended, and continues to attend, the efforts to solve this 
problem, would be to tell a threadbare tale. The constant 
invention and improvement of machinery is suggestive of re- 
alized ubiquity and unlimited force. It were easier to say 
what machinery does not, than what it does accomplish. By 
its diligence, quickness, accuracy, what would have been 
miracles a century ago are now daily occurrences exciting no 
wonder. Rhetoric has wearied and exhausted itself in de- 
scribing these marvels. Who would read the grandest para- 
graphs (were we capable of constructing them) which should 
portray the delicate and stupendous operations of the steam- 
engine,— that great beating heart, that vigorous iron will, 
that material intelligence, inspired by the mind that cre- 
ated it, of modern mechanism? Or who would heed the 
most glowing recital of the triumphs of that discovery, which 
instantly echoes in New Orleans words spoken in Boston, — 
announces the coming of the far-off storm, — brings hourly 
to a centre the news of a whole continent,—and is fast 
turning earth into a vast whispering-gallery, by filling it with 
thrilling nerves and viewless messengers that take no note 
of time? 

Special examples of the victory already obtained by the 
stimulating demands of trade and commerce over time and 
space, may be left to the remembrance of what every eye 
finds at every moment. The merest allusion to it summons 
a legion of incontrovertible proofs of our position, that the 
work of the world is the annihilation of time and space. 
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But hints of what has thus far been accomplished do not 
exhaust these proofs. There is a reasoning of the imagina- 
tion, as trustworthy sometimes as reasoning from actual 
experience. The past and the present may be trusted as 
reliable prophets of the future. The end is not yet. Only 
the first chapters of this history have been written. The 
strides of the present century are but preparatory to the leaps 
of centuries to come. The wonders of to-day are merely the 
germs of greater wonders. ‘T'o-morrow will look back with a 
smile on to-day’s impossibilities moulded and hardened into 
existing facts, as eloquent and vigorous manhood smiles at 
the stammering prattle and the tottering steps of infancy. 

Among the consequences resulting from these triumphs, 
the first to be noticed is the constant increase and spread of 
physical prosperity. The body’s wants must be met before 
mental culture can prosper. Food, shelter, and raiment are 
the prerequisites of advancing intellectual and moral life. 
Therefore, as the basis of hope for humanity, there must be a 
continuous accumulation and diffusion of material wealth; 
and this accumulation and diffusion is a process always going 
on, with ever-accelerated rapidity. Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the past, and imagination clothes it with attractive 
colors, not at all warranted by the hard reality. The truth of 
history must dispel the illusions of romance, before we can 
measure the magnitude of our gain in all that appertains to 
animal well-being. An exact knowledge of the stinted man- 
ner in which people lived no longer than a hundred and fifty 
years ago, as contrasted with the manner in which we live to- 
day, would convince the most obstinate sceptics of the reality 
of social progress. Macaulay, in the first volume of his His- 
tory, has an instructive chapter on the condition of England 
at the close of the seventeenth century, in which, speaking of 
those who go backward in search of “ Paradise Regained,” 
he says: “It is now the fashion to place the Golden Age of 
England in times when noblemen were destitute of comforts 
the want of which would be intolerable to a modern footman, 
when farmers and shopkeepers breakfasted on loaves the very 
sight of which would raise a riot in a modern workhouse, 
when men died faster in the purest country air than they now 
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die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, and when men 
died faster in the lanes of our towns than they now die on 
the coast of Guiana.” The point of this satire is in its truth. 
The same may be affirmed of the whole civilized world. In 
the more prosperous portions of the globe, the growth of 
physical comforts and luxuries for the multitude has been 
immense. In the poorest dwellings are found furniture and 
clothing which kings and queens of yore could not boast. 
Any mechanic’s daughter in New England would look upon 
her home as quite intolerable, were it not, in some respects, 
more conveniently furnished than the palaces of the Marys 
and Elizabeths. Her father would complain of being down- 
trodden, and might exhibit a little of red-republicanism in his 
temper, if restricted to uses and accommodations no better 
than those of the royal Stuarts. But we need not go back 
so far, we need not appeal to history, to find these contrasts. 
The oral testimony of the living is equally conclusive. The 
story of the “oldest inhabitant,” or the oldest inhabitant’s 
son, concerning their youthful days, piles proof upon proof of 
the progress made, within their experience, in the style of liv- 
ing. Hear their tale, and the “ olden time” is shorn of much 
of its glory. The catpetless, narrow-windowed, low-studded 
dwellings, the checked short-gowns and stuffed petticoats, 
the deer-skin, sheep-skin, or homespun small-clothes, the sad- 
dle and the pillion, the unwarmed church with its hard, cush- 
ionless seats, “ the district school as it was,” the loom and the 
spinning-wheel, — these and other domestic furnishments, too 
numerous to be named, of that recent period, in which there 
were no daily papers nor India-rubber boots, no sunshades 
and carpet-bags, no silk and broadcloth for every-day wear, 
no cheap postage, no railroad-cars, no gas,—all this would 
hardly be coveted by “ Young America,” clothed “in purple 
and fine linen,” and “ faring sumptuously” in comparison, 
and looking back on the just vanishing era of his fathers as a 
slight gain on barbarous ages. 

And what is the result of this levelling-up process in respect 
to material accommodation? It is giving to the many the 
opportunity, formerly confined to the few, to seek knowledge 
as well as bread. It is opening to the many that higher life 
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which is not nourished by bread alone. Fast as the means of 
living improve, education will flourish and culture abound. It 
will abound first in the most prosperous places; but it cannot 
be confined to these. All the facilities for human intercourse 
are so many instrumentalities for the enlargement of the do- 
main of knowledge. Science and art, principles and ideas, will 
travel over the iron highways, will cross the deep in clipper 
ships and arrowy steamers, will fly on invisible wings along 
the telegraphic wires. Mind and thought seize upon all the 
avenues opened for their emigration, as the electric current 
seizes upon every offered conductor. Wherever commerce 
goes, books and papers, tongues, manners, discoveries, inven- 
tions, institutions, religions, must go likewise. Intellectual 
light will radiate; the “churchyard sleep” of nations the most 
oppressed will be broken; the “ Celestial Empire ” will open 
its gates to the commerce of mind; Japan itself will enlarge 
the terms of its reluctant compact to entertain strangers, who 
may be, unwittingly, angels of a higher culture. This is no 
exaggeration, but the sober statement of a sober truth. In 
support of it we shall offer two more illustrations of the pro- 
gress already made in material uses and appliances. 

The first of these is the difference between the process of 
colonization now and the process of colonization two or three 
centuries ago. How slowly was New England settled and 
how slowly New England grew! Those who embarked in 
the tiny Mayflower —it is important to remember — were 
not rude and ignorant emigrants; on the contrary, they were 
choice specimens of the most advanced society the world 
then knew,— wise and scholarly men, refined and educated 
women, standing high in the social circles which they left. 
They were bent on the establishment of a new community 
which should serve the noblest ends of existence, and were 
not merely hardy seekers of wealth. They started advisedly 
on their voyage, with all the preparation their means and 
information could command. But tedious and perilous was 
the passage, until at last the strained and battered vessel 
stumbled, blind and reeling, into an unsought harbor. Then 
came the terrible trials in the wintry wilderness; the expos- 
ure, disease, famine, and death, that nearly shook the iron 
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faith of the adventurous martyrs. The fight they waged 
with the elements for existence, the slowness of their in- 
crease, the weary time it took to secure for themselves the 
comforts of life, the strange contradiction between the high 
spiritual culture of the Pilgrims and the rudeness of their en- 
vironment, are facts familiar to every schoolboy. 

Let all this be recalled for a moment; let it be remembered 
how wretchedly, from the Lady Arbella Stuart — who came, 
as was rather extravagantly said, “from a paradise of plenty 
and pleasure, in the family of a noble earldom, into a wilder- 
ness of wants” — down to the humblest individual of them 
all, the Pilgrims were lodged and fed, and how it took 
scores of years to bring them tolerable ease and safety, the 
blessings of well-ordered and thriving communities, so that 
in 1673 — more than a half-century from the “ Landing ” — 
the population of all New England was but about a tenth 
part of the present population of Massachusetts, and subject 
even then to great privations and perils. Let this picture 
of the coming and settlement of the forefathers be repro- 
duced in all the desolateness of its poverty and its hardships, 
and placed side by side with the great historical fact of the 
current decade, the settlement of California. Some eight 
years ago the rumor came that the “ Golden Gate” of a bay 
on the Pacific was the portal to a golden land, whose hills 
were full of precious ore and whose rivers rolled over aurif- 
erous sands. The passion for gain was instantly quickened 
into fever heat. The spirit of commercial enterprise was 
aroused. Hardly a moment was given to doubt and wonder, 
before emigration began. Great streams of humanity rushed 
towards the glittering shores beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Caravans traversed the wild plains. Ships and steamers shot 
out of every Northern Atlantic port. A highway was beaten 
across the Isthmus by the trampling feet of hurrying hosts. 
Then followed intelligence of a tropical prosperity. Tents 
and shanties gave place to framed houses and blocks of 
buildings. A city was burnt down and built up again, two 
or three times. Fortunes were made and lost between sun 
and sun. The mob-like, strangely mixed population speed- 
ily crystallized into rude order. Laws were enacted, magis- 
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trates chosen, churches gathered, schools projected, and news- 
papers issued. Merchandise of all kinds glutted the market ; 
and the very winds seemed to carry on fleetest wings to the 
infant territory all commodities, useful and luxurious, from 
the older countries. But a “ Territory” it remained scarcely 
long enough to be organized as such. Almost as soon as 
it was settled, it knocked at the door of the Capitol, claiming 
and receiving admission into the Union as a free common- 
wealth, —a sovereign State. And now California is a nation 
in itself, a youthful member of the Republic, fitted up and 
furnished with all the appliances of civilization,—as if it 
were one of the elder Commonwealths, towed round Cape 
Horn and moored to the western coast of North America. 
To visit it is scarcely more than a pleasure-trip; to reside 
within its borders calls for no sacrifice; and we have already 
ceased to speak of it as a novelty or to wonder at its magic 
growth. But when the suddenness of its peopling, coupled 
with the fulness of its endowments and wealth, is compared 
and contrasted, as we have suggested, with the painful plant- 
ing of Plymouth Colony and Massachusetts Bay, the im- 
mense stride the world has made in means and methods 
and the arts of life reveals itself at a glance. 

The other illustration of the world’s progress shall be drawn 
from the Crimean war. Ina few weeks after the commence- 
ment of hostilities between Russia and the Allies, the blaze 
of artillery disclosed to millions a land scarce known by 
name, and immediately that land became the centre of inter- 
est to the civilized world. In one little month, the inhabitants 
of cities in the West, created out of the wilderness since 
Waterloo was Europe’s great battle-field, read of Balaklava 
charges, of the terrible slaughters, the successes and reverses, 
of the strangely allied and strangely opposed combatants. 
In one little month this intelligence from a region whose his- 
tory dates from the age of fable, before the invention of let- 
ters, was thrown across continents and oceans, as if from some 
miraculous, space-defying mortar, to be pondered on far-off 
prairies, where the Cashmere shawl brushes the coarse blanket 
of the departing Indian. ‘The daily progress of sieges and 
skirmishes and pitched battles was almost watched from the 
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windows of the Tuileries and the steps of the London Ex- 
change. The history of each conflict was written in “ The 
Times,” as though its correspondents reported phonograph- 
ically the roll of the musketry and the thunder of the cannon. 
Every scene and incident was daguerreotyped — so to say — 
as soon as it appeared or occurred, and shown in the truth- 
fulness of fac-similes to all Christendom. Notwithstanding 
its horrors, its barbarism of hellish passions and murderous 
deeds, its rivers of blood, its famine and pestilence, — not- 
withstanding all the iniquities and villanies of which that 
war, like all wars, was the concentration and outbreak, — 
when studied from the point of view we have suggested, it 
represents the wonderful progress of mankind in material 
greatness, and gives encouragement and hope of better things 
to come. 

This Crimean war had the peculiarity and pre-eminence of 
being, on the one hand, unsurpassed in carnage and hardship, 
in all that makes war atrocious and inhuman; whilst, on the 
other, it burst out and raged in the midst of the high civiliza- 
tion of the age, as a volcano vomits desolation at the centre 
of regions of tropical luxuriance. Consequently civilization 
looked upon it, and learned, we may hope, its awful lesson, 
by seeing its horrors enacted where they were instantly 
known in the whole of their condensed agony and wicked- 
ness, — learned what it means to settle questions of policy and 
diplomacy by appeal to the sword, to turn cultivated men 
and ignorant men into fighting men, to employ science and 
art in wholesale homicide, to sweep off the beautiful prosper- 
ity of earth with a deluge of blood from human hearts. 

We resist the temptation to go into the domain of litera- 
ture for further examples of our position, — examples that 
would tell how every live book in these days, and every live 
speech, has its words winged for a flight over the entire 
globe, and that whoever can write or speak to the world’s 
heart or head or conscience can have, as never before, the 
world’s eye and ear. Enough has been said to illustrate the 
constant growth and improvement of means for the rapid dif- 
fusion of intelligence,— enough, to demonstrate a progressive 
victory of man over time and space. This victory is not 
without its moral and religious significance. 
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All knowledge is power, but mere human knowledge, it 
may be urged, is as likely to be power for evil as for good. 
This is true, yet in proportion to the advantage gained over 
time and space will be the progress of wisdom, virtue, and 
peace. Frequency of intercourse and community of inter- 
ests lead to interchange of sympathies, and develop the idea 
of brotherhood ; thus tending to make the “ human family” a 
reality, and giving supremacy to the law of love. Do not 
intimacy, and the felt oneness of condition, duty, and privi- 
lege, secure the order and harmony of homes? And will not 
the example and experience of the wisest and best-ruled coun- 
tries — wisest and best-ruled by reason of their culture and 
freedom — exert an ever-growing influence to hasten the con- 
tentment of the nations ? 

Nor is this all. The “knowledge of the Lord,” which is to 
“cover the earth as the waters cover the seas,” must be dif- 
fused by the same instrumentalities and messengers that serve 
other interests. Even now the evangelizing task is begun. 
Even now Christian truth, more or less pure, is borne far and 
wide by the ever-expanding forces of civilization. Catholic 
prelates blessing locomotive engines crowned with garlands, 
need not be regarded as performing an act of superstition. 
The act may be viewed as symbolical and prophetic. Those 
engines strain their iron muscles to draw something more 
precious than merchandise, or travellers for gain and pleasure. 
Their services will be at the disposal of the apostles of faith 
and charity, the bearers of the Gospel of love. And what is 
true of these strong and swift carriers of the age, is equally 
true of all its machinery of intercommunication. 

Such are some of the consequences which will follow or 
accompany the conquest of time and space. And in these 
consequences — notwithstanding the myriad evils which may 
abound, and which will dispute every inch of the ground they 
now occupy against all the efforts of progress and reform — 
are assurances of an ever-brightening future, revealed as a 
glorious vision to a rational, and, because rational, confident 
and patient faith. 
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Art. IV.— THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST, THE WORLD’S 
JUDGE. 


1. Anthologie christlicher Gesinge aus der diltern und mittlern Zeit. 
Von A. J. Rampacu. Leipzig. 1817. “Sequentia in die omnium 
animarum. Gesang vom jiingsten Gerichte.” 

2. Lateinische Hymnen und Gesinge aus dem Mittelalter. Von Dr. 
G. A. KénicsreLp. Bonn. 1847. “ Dies ire, dies illa.” 

3. The Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Joun 8. Harrorp, 
Esq. London. 2 vols. 8vo. 1857. “ Description of the Paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment.” 


In a former number," we undertook to investigate the doc- 
trine of Christ, the Creator of the world. We now propose 
to offer some reflections on the parallel doctrine of Christ, the 
Judge of mankind. The two subjects are so intimately re- 
lated, that this second seems to be but a proper sequel to the 
first. ‘The two beliefs have an interdependence, the one on the 
other; for who but the Maker of the world should be the 
Judge of the world? And since the Church conception which 
we have now come to treat is connected so closely with . 
poetic and pictured representations, we have placed at the 
head of this article, as properly belonging to it, the famous 
hymn, which has been the cherished property of devout read- 
ers for six hundred years, and the scarcely less famous paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment, which for a little more than half 
that time has been exhibited to the wonder of all Christen- 
dom. ‘They are two astonishing achievements, inspired by 
the same idea, depicting the same scene in different but kin- 
dred arts of expression. One of them is carried about, over 
the whole earth, reading its quaint but solemn rhymes, and 
singing its terrible meaning to the richest of music.. The 
other, fastened to a single wall, will show its figures and tints 
only to those who go far for the sight, and yet stirs innumer- 
able hearts everywhere by the mere story of its power. A 
few words upon each of these masterpieces will not be out 
of place, considering the important bearing they have on the 
doctrine before us. 





* Christian Examiner, No. CCIII., Article III. In that article, on page 194, 
seventh line from the top, the word denied should read devised. 
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Incomparably the noblest and most affecting of the ancient 
Latin hymns is the “ Dies ire, dies illa.”’ It opens with the 
burning up of the world, the sound of the last trumpet, and 
the awakening of all the dead to their final award. Christ is 
the Judge of men, “ sitting on the throne of his glory.” ‘“ Ju- 
dex ergo quum sedebit.” The rest of the piece is a supplica- 
tion of the soul for mercy when that day arrives, adjuring 
him by his pity, and the freedom of his grace, and the re- 
membrances of his earthly life; pleading with him as the 
compassionate being who was seeking that soul when he sat 
weary at the well, and redeeming it when he suffered the 
cross, — who absolved the sinful Mary and accepted the peni- 
tent thief. The date of this hymn, about 1250, has been 
more generally agreed in than the name of its author. It 
has been claimed for Matthew of Aquasparta, a general of 
the Franciscans, and for Humbert, a general of the Domini- 
cans, —for the Cardinal Latinus Frangipani, and for several 
others. But it is now usually ascribed to Thomas of Celano, 
a Franciscan friar of the Abruzzi. The researches of Wad- 
ding are supposed to have established this fact. The English 
language is incapable of translating it in its proper rhyme and 
measure, without which there is no true translation.* But it 
is made familiar to many who read no Latin by the various 
references to it in poetry and letters, through the music of 
Mozart, in the imitation of it by Roscommon, and especially 
the paraphrase of it by old Crashaw, which is by far the 
grandest representation of it in our tongue. In Germany it 
has been translated by various hands. ‘The renowned names 
of Fichte and Schlegel are among the number. The best 
that we have seen, beyond all question, is that which accom- 
panies the text of Dr. Kénigsfeld. He tells us that every year 
is adding to the numberless versions already made; which he 
considers sufficient evidence that the full force of the original 
has not yet been perfectly reproduced. 

From the poem we turn to the picture. We have gazed 
upon it when the Sistine Chapel was thronged with curious 
strangers, drawn together to witness the pageantry of a Papal 
Christmas, and we have meditated before it entirely alone; 





* The late creditable attempt of Dr. Irons does not change this opinion. 
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and always with the impression that it owes its celebrity to 
nothing so much as being the work of that wonderful artist 
and great man, who devoted to it eight years of assiduous 
labor. We have to acknowledge, indeed, that at the present 
day we can have but a faint idea of the painting as it first 
appeared, fresh from the wet plaster and his living brush. 
Towering immediately behind the high altar, it has been 
abused by the smoke of incense and wax-candles. And 
then to the injuries of accident and time has been added 
the affront of intentional alterations. 'The very figures were 
not allowed to remain as he drew them. They were objected 
to as too nude, even before the Christmas of 1541, when they 
were displayed for the first time to public inspection; and 
at length, by order of Paul IV., Daniele da Volterra was 
employed to cover with drapery those which gave most 
offence. He earned the nickname of IJ Brachettone, the 
Breeches-Maker, for his pains, and the earnest resentment 
of all posterity. Still, however, even if we could see the colors: 
as they were when grand old Michael, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, but with twenty years more before him 
of honored life, came down from the scaffolding that was to 
conceal no longer his completed work, — even then there would 
remain the very same feeling that has already been implied 
of discontent and repugnance. And this, not chiefly because 
so large a number of the figures are grotesque and hideous; 
nor because Christian and pagan mythologies are so strangely 
mixed together, and Charon and Minos are looked down 
upon by St. Laurence with his gridiron and St. Bartholomew 
under the flayer’s knife. He here followed the conceptions 
of the Middle Age, and of Dante, whom he so much resem- 
bled. As for the multitude of naked forms, they might seem 
to be imposed by the very proprieties of his subject, and they 
certainly gave scope to his anatomical skill. We object to 
them less for being so bare than for being so ugly. And if 
he in a few instances invested them with the conventional 
appendages of horns and tail, it is his peculiar merit to have 
nowhere bemonstered them with members that are utterly 
inconsistent with the structure of the human body. There 
is not a single pair of wings on the shoulders of angels, good 
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or evil; and here he was in advance of even our own times. 
But what we principally find fault with is the predominant 
figure, the Judge, Christ, which is utterly repulsive to all 
our best conceptions. A robust Hercules, or Titan, with 
every naked muscle on the strain, possessing neither the 
majesty nor the grace nor the terrible beauty for which we 
had a right to look, stands upon his feet, his brawny right 
arm lifted in an attitude of menace and abhorrence. We 
raise no questions here of ordinary criticism. We do not 
concern ourselves with technical rules. It is of little con- 
sequence to us that the drawing may be perfect, or that the 
colors may have been well put on. ‘The Christian sentiment 
feels wounded at such an ideal of the Redeemer coming to 
judgment. 

Thus far of the poem and the painting. ‘“ Ut pictura 
poesis”; the Horatian principle is true of both these, that 
much of their proper effect depends on the point of view 
from which they are taken, and the distance from the eye 
at which they are meant to be seen. ‘The question is, what 
is that point of view, and what that visual distance. What 
is there that corresponds to these representations in the 
Christian doctrine of the Last Things? Is there anything 
that corresponds to them? Do they embody facts that are 
literally awaiting a great day of disclosures; or are they only 
figurative exhibitions of the general truth of final awards? 
Or, to narrow the inquiry into greater distinctness, and bring 
it to its immediate bearing upon our present purpose, Is it 
a part of Christian belief, that Christ is actually and person- 
ally the Judge of the human race? To this question we are 
compelled to answer with the full admission that such ap- 
pears — at least appears — to be the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment; and that such certainly has been the received opinion 
of the Church, as expressed in its formulas down to the 
present day. Herein this doctrine differs very widely from 
the doctrine of Christ’s Creatorship, which was the subject 
of our former article. It differs from it in having a real 
Scriptural basis, and in being uniformly recognized in the 
general confessions of faith. That other belief was but the 
progeny of a fantasy and a phrase, and obtained no place 
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either in liturgy or creed. But all is otherwise here. “ God 
hath appointed a day,” spoke Paul to the Athenian assem- 
bly, “in the which he will judge the world in righteousness, 
by that man whom he hath ordained.” “ We must all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ,” he writes to the Roman 
and Corinthian churches. He charges Timothy “before the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead 
at his appearing and his kingdom.” Peter, too, the Apostle 
to the Jews, as Paul was to the Gentiles, declared to the 
assembly gathered at the house of Cornelius, “ God com- 
manded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that 
Jesus of Nazareth was ordained to be the judge of quick 
and dead.” Still more striking, perhaps, though mystical 
in its form and expression, is that passage in John’s Gospel: 
“For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son, and hath given him authority to 
execute it.” And especially there are those Messianic and 
Apocalyptic passages, which describe the visible descent of 
the Lord Jesus with clouds and flaming fire and trumpets 
and a shout and the voice of the archangel. And chief above 
all seems to stand that wonderful page of the Evangelist 
Matthew, where the Master himself, speaking in the person 
of Messiah the King, announces his future coming to judge 
the nations. Itis a page that we must dwell on for a moment, 
not only because it is so extraordinary, but because it has 
doubtless furnished the copy for every-after description of a 
scenic judgment of mankind. 'The discourses, or rather series 
of discourses, which are ascribed in this Gospel to the Saviour 
just before he suffered, bring together in a singular manner 
parables of moral admonition and prophecies of national dis- 
aster. These mingle with one another and interchange with 
one another, till the whole ends with the everlasting ban of 
separation between the wicked and the good. ‘The impend- 
ing ruin of Jerusalem is connected so closely with the uni- 
versal catastrophe of earthly things, as to force upon our 
minds the old Roman prediction and parallel : 


*¢ When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the world.”’ 


If we should read the accounts of Christ’s words at that time 
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only as Mark and Luke record them, we should confidently 
explain them all as relating to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and our thoughts would not be led a step beyond that event. 
But it is different when we come to the passage, Matthew 
xxv. 31-46. To limit this to a point in history, and to take 
it for only a bolder continuation of what had been said 
already, as some critics have done, seems to us an unwar- 
ranted construction. But, in whatever way we interpret it, 
we must at least admit that both the second and third 
Gospels repeat all the terrific imagery of the darkening sun, 
the falling stars, the shaking heavens, and the Son of Man 
riding upon the clouds; while in the same breath they de- 
clare expressly that the time of those signs is near, —so 
near that it might be indicated by the budding leaf which 
showed the summer at hand. It was “at the doors” of the 
houses that were then standing in the streets. ‘That genera- 
tion was not to pass away till all those things should be 
fulfilled. 

Such is the Scripture testimony; and it has been inter- 
preted according to the letter, and appealed to as authority, 
in all ages of Christendom, and has left abiding marks of 
its power upon the public offices of Christian devotion and 
upon the imaginations of all classes of believers. “The 
Shorter Catechism” sets forth Christ as “coming to judge 
the world at the last day.’ The famous Te Deum of the 
fourth century repeats its profession still, in all languages, 
“we believe that he shall come to be our judge”; and it is 
heard in the congregations of every sect where divine service 
is chanted, — our own as well as the rest. The idea of an 
impending day of general doom, when the heaven and earth 
shall pass away before the face of the Son of Man revealed 
in his glory, has always haunted the popular mind, and 
burst forth at various intervals into paroxysms of apprehen- 
sion. A season of this kind, even among ourselves, and so 
recent that the panic of it has hardly yet subsided, may teach 
us that the generation of arithmetical prophets and super- 
stitious dreamers is far enough from being extinct. 

And now let us revise the decision that we have just 
passed, and see whether or not we have conceded too much. 
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We have said that the doctrine of Christ judging mankind 
has the consent of Christian opinion; that it is taught in 
the school; that it is chimed in the ritual; that it can claim 
Apostolic testimony; and that the very words of Jesus trace 
out a scene differing only in details from that which Michael 
Angelo spread upon the wall of the Vatican. But notwith- 
standing all these admissions, we are still uncertain as to 
what progress we have made, or whether we have made 
any progress, beyond the figures of a lyric or a tableau. We 
have not arrived at the length or the depth of our theme. 
We have not solved the problem of interpretation, which is 
the important problem. How much is image, and how much 
reality? How much the garb of a peculiar time, and how 
much the substantial fact that belongs to all time? If we 
seek to look upon the simple verities of Scripture, a great 
deal of drapery must often drop. We greatly mistake if it 
is not so here. At any rate, this is the side of the subject 
now turned towards us. The question is, Are we to explain 
the sayings that have been cited according to the letter of 
them, and as if they were announcing a great act in the 
drama of our existence, to be presented hereafter before the 
eyes of the assembled universe? Or are we to understand 
them metaphorically, and merely as exponents of certain 
spiritual decrees in the Divine administration? We answer, 
Not according to the letter, but only in a general and moral 
sense. We might suppose this from the necessity we are 
under of putting a like construction upon other terms of a 
similar kind. We might suppose it also from the confusion 
that would be introduced into our views of the mediatorial 
offices of our Lord, if we should think that he, who came to 
rule in an inward empire by the temper of meekness and 
obedience, was to assume such an outward and terrible do- 
minion; that he, who came to lead on a progressive and 
perpetual life in the hearts of men on the earth, raising those 
who were dead in their trespasses to a better life and an 
immortal confidence, was to bow the heavens at a particu- 
lar period, and open the graves for irrevocable sentences; 
that he, who so tenderly revealed the compassion of the 


Father, and dealt so graciously with the most deeply fallen, 
31 * 
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and said to the guilty one whom men would have stoned, 
*“ Neither do I condemn thee,” was to wield in the end an 
implacable vengeance; that he, who desired before he died 
to be remembered by his lowly and sorrowful companions, 
was to appear in material pomp as the arbitrator of the whole 
earth’s destiny. 

But there are clearer and more decisive evidences. The 
writings of the New Testament, as plainly as those of 
the Old, ascribe the high prerogative of pronouncing sen- 
tence upon the deserts of men to the Almighty only. “ Ye 
are come,’ as the Epistle to the Hebrews has it, “to 
Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, and to God, the 
Judge of all.” And not only is the Supreme Being every- 
where thus recognized as He to whom “every one of us 
must give account of himself,’ but the Saviour expressly dis- 
claims every pretension to any delegated authority of so ex- 
traordinary a kind. “I judge no man,” he said at one time; 
and at another, “ Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you?” And more strikingly, “If any man hear my 
words and believe not, I judge him not; for I came not to 
judge the world, but to save the world.” ‘There are many 
instances of judgment mentioned which utter a plain warn- 
ing not to construe too narrowly the pictured style of the 
East. ‘* The men of Nineveh and the queen of the south,” 
said the Saviour, “shall rise up in the judgment and con- 
demn this generation.” Who imagines that this has any- 
thing to do with real events or a future retribution, or that 
he meant more than to bring forward for the reproach of 
his countrymen of that day those ancient examples? The 
Assyrian transgressors repented at the preaching of so paltry 
a prophet as Jonah, but these remained hard under the word 
of God’s own Anointed. The Arabian queen came from 
far to listen to the wisdom of a prince, who showed in the 
dishonored close of his days that the highest wisdom of all 
was wanting in him; while these would not receive the word 
of life, that was brought nigh to them, and that entreated 
their acceptance. Again, and more remarkably, he assured 
his twelve disciples that “in the regeneration” they should 
“sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
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No one thinks for a moment of any other than a spiritual 
power and the reign of the Gospel. Once more, Christians 
themselves, as such, are exalted to this very supremacy, which 
has been assigned exclusively and in a miraculous sense to 
their Divine Master; and this is an instance still more full of 
instruction for us than either of those before appealed to. 
“Do ye not know,” writes Paul to his Corinthians, “that 
the saints shall judge the world? Know ye not that we 
shall judge angels?” Here is a claim of the most astound- 
ing character, —a claim that arrayed itself in aftertimes in 
a thousand forms of priestly domination. What! shall the 
condemnation of one another, and the lordship over one 
another, never cease? Shall the frail and guilty, who at 
the highest point of their improvement fall short, and in 
their purest condition are suppliants for pardon, be employed 
to pronounce God’s blessing and curse on their fellows, and 
on those who are above their fellows? No one dreams of 
such a thing. But how, then, can they be said to judge at 
all? Just as every unsullied character and every excellent 
deed convicts and shames the depraved and base-minded. 
Just as every teacher of righteousness condemns those who 
will not keep its law. Just as every one, who declares the 
crowns of joy that are laid up for obedient souls, and the 
penalties that will at last crowd up the path of wicked men, 
is set forth in the Bible as bestowing the glory and inflicting 
the doom. 

At this point we approach the more positive part of our 
subject. We begin to perceive the respects in which Christ 
is indeed the judge of men. Under the allegorical picture 
is now set the true key. Instead of shuddering at the details 
of a stupendous but fanciful external consummation of all 
things, we discover a spiritual doctrine of righteous retribu- 
tions; a revelation of such benedictions and anguishes as 
hang over human conduct already, and give sign to every 
man that he should choose and prepare his portion on the 
King’s right hand. There is a single sentence in one of our 
Lord’s discourses, that leads at once to the conclusion in 
which we may rest. It is where he puts by the title of 
Judge, as that title would naturally be understood, and adds, 
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“He that rejecteth me hath one that judgeth him;—the 
word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the 
last day.” It is “the word,” then, and not the person, — 
the precepts and offers of the Gospel, and not he who pub- 
lished them,— that shall take the throne. As it now teaches 
and pleads, it shall then reign and decide. Nothing is more 
common in the language of the Bible than thus to make the 
name of an individual stand for his instructions or his influ- 
ence. We hear, without any liability to mistake, that Moses 
was read in the synagogues; and we need not stumble at 
the saying that “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” Paul follows evidently in the same strain 
when he declares that “ God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ according to the Gospel.” And even in 
pronouncing that, he carefully distinguishes those who have 
enjoyed the privileges of the Christian faith from those who 
never heard its immortal tidings. ‘The Jew and the Greek 
and the Roman were each to be reckoned with according to 
his special light and advantages; for there is no partiality 
with God. “ ‘To every man according to his several ability,” 
is the Divine apportionment. ‘To every man according to 
his several merit and endeavor, is the Divine decree. 

In reducing thus to its simplest terms the doctrine of Christ 
judging the world, we by no means make a slighting esti- 
mate of the figurative modes in which it has been pressed 
upon human imaginations and sensibilities. There is great 
efficacy and value in them; for spiritual facts need to be 
colored that they may be seen. Nay, there is a positive 
truth in them, far surpassing the most subtile abstractions 
of a boasted “ Positive Philosophy.” We should be willing 
to recognize a poetic and pictorial truth, as well as a precise 
and absolute truth, or we are else very far from the whole 
kingdom. Let the Judgment sing itself to us in a hymn; let 
it depict itself to us as the scene of a drama; we will listen 
and look with reverence. But after all, they do but illustrate 
the fact of our accountableness, that unchangeable fact, and 
the thought of a retributive future, that ineffaceable convic- 
tion. No matter what exposition we put upon this or that 
phrase of holy writ. No matter if we regard as more or less 
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ideal the attempts to portray the final awards of God ; whether 
they hang in the frame of a Scripture narrative, or look down 
upon us from pontifical halls. The principle that there labors 
for expression is still the same; and it is the principle only 
that abides the same. The words of one age will change 
their application to the minds of another, and the most 
masterly paints that can glow upon any material surface 
will grow smoky with homage and pale with time. But we 
can never get away from the fundamental sentiment of our 
own consciences. It underlies everything that language can 
utter or art delineate. We must first unlearn to reflect or to 
dread or to aspire. We are all amenable to various tribu- 
nals. We are all sinners before God. We all stand in re- 
tributive relations to things visible and invisible. We are all 
reached, or we shall be, with the question that will be so 
hard for many to answer: “ What have you done?” What 
have you done with the time that was flitting by in counted 
hours, — with the means and powers that were all of God’s 
grace, — with the life that was not your own? What, with 
the friends you should have gladdened, the strangers you 
should have helped, the enemies you should have forgiven? 
What, with your natures, created in a divine likeness and 
illuminated by visions from the Lord? 


‘¢O that Book! whose leaves so bright 
Will set the world in severe light: 
O the Judge! whose hand, whose eye, 
None can endure, yet none can fly. 


‘¢ Ah then, poor soul! what wilt thou say, 
And to what patron choose to pray, 
When stars themselves shall stagger, and 
The most firm foot no more can stand? 


‘¢O, when thy last frown shall proclaim 
The flocks of goats to folds of flame, 
And all thy lost sheep found shall be, 
Let ‘ Come, ye blessed!’ then call me. 


‘¢ When the dread ‘ Ite’ shall divide 
Those limbs of death from thy left side, 
Let those life-speaking lips command 
That I inherit thy right hand.”’ 
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Art. V.—INTUITIVE MORALS. 


An Essay on Intuitive Morals: being an Attempt to popularize Ethical 
Science. Part I. Theory of Morals. Part Il. Practice of Morals. 
Book I. Religious Duty. London. 1857. 


WE have here a new and somewhat original treatise upon 
the philosophy of morals and its application to practical life. 
T'wo volumes have already been published, bearing the titles 
which we have indicated, and are to be followed by a third, 
relating to Personal and Social Duty, which, when completed, 
will furnish a full treatise upon theoretical and practical eth- 
ics. It is published anonymously, but it is understood that 
the author is an Irish lady. We should find it hard to name 
the English scholar of the other sex to whom we should have 
ascribed the book, — so wide is the range of its scholarship, 
and so broad and generous at the same time its deductions. 
There are not many men or women equal to it anywhere. 

She sets out with the conviction that human nature con- 
tains within itself all the elements of growth and progress, as 
the plants in the vegetable kingdom, and the lower orders of 
the animal creation; that the instincts of the human mind 
and heart afford a revelation of the purpose and the destiny 
of man, as the properties and instincts of other organized be- 
ings declare what they were made for. Upon the basis of this 
conviction our author enters upon the investigation of the sub- 
ject of ethics. The first part of the treatise, being the theory of 
morals only, divides itself naturally into four heads, inquiring 
what the moral law is, where it is to be found, and showing that tt 
can be obeyed, and why it is to be obeyed. One might think that 
we have had theories enough presented already, to exhaust the 
subject here involved, and that there is no more truth to be 
known, and no further light can be shed upon the truth, which 
lies inactive in the understandings of men. But the very in- 
activity of moral truth is evidence that men do not apprehend 
it aright, and hence the student of morals can never rest satis- 
fied until he has sounded the depths of the subject, and brought 
up into the light of real conviction the truth which is needful 
for the perfect development and practice of righteousness. 
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We are glad, therefore, to record our acknowledgments to 
the author of this treatise, for what seems to us a successful 
unravelling of the tangled web of theoretical ethics, and for 
the clear presentation of a principle of life which may lead 
to a consistent course of progressive virtue. According to the 
view here given, virtue is no obedience to a rule arbitrarily im- 
posed upon human beings, to the non-observance of which a 
penalty is affixed; the distinction of right and wrong is not 
an arbitrary distinction, having no relation to the nature of 
things, nor to the nature of man himself, in whose conduct 
and character the distinction is to be exemplified and main- 
tained; but the moral law exists necessarily in the nature of 
things, founded on distinctions properly belonging to the ac- 
tions and sentiments of rational beings, as the distinctions of 
equality and inequality belong to numbers, and the distine- 
tions of straightness and crookedness belong to lines. Hence 
human virtue is a real thing, the strength and goodness of an 
immortal spirit. The Eternal Right is the true law of our 
being; to obey it is normal, to disobey it, abnormal. There 
is no broad road to destruction from which to keep our feet 
would make us virtuous. There is a narrow way, the diver- 
gencies from which radiate in every direction and to every 
distance, and the first step in such divergency is wrong. It 
will be seen that the definition of right here presented is con- 
siderably diflerent from the idea usually received and avowed 
in practical life, of an equivocal or doubtful principle. 

The relation which virtue bears to the will of God is dis- 
cussed with great boldness, but with unmistakable reverence, 
and the conclusion answers the highest claims of piety and 
religion. “The moral law not only reigns throughout His 
creation, (all its behests being enforced therein by His omnip- 
otence,) but is itself the reason why that creation exists. The 
material universe, with all its laws, and all the events which 
result therefrom, has but one great purpose and tends to one 
great end. It is that end which Infinite Love has designed, 
and which Infinite Power shall accomplish, — the everlasting 
approximation of all created souls to goodness and to God.” 
In this same connection the essay discusses the relation of 
happiness to virtue, lighting up with a pure and unselfish 
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spirit the doubts, misgivings, and denials even, which some- 
times crowd upon the great fact of Retribution. The evil 
there is in human life and human experience is represented as 
growing out of, and harmonizing perfectly with, Infinite Wis- 
dom and Infinite Love, inspiring at once the highest reverence 
and awakening the deepest confidence towards the funda- 
mental law of our being. 

The second chapter, which indicates “ where the moral law 
is found,” is, in our apprehension, a most valuable explication 
of this mooted point. There is no point in the whole range 
of ethical science, not even the existence of a moral law itself, 
which needs to be so clearly set forth, for it is the hinge upon 
which the whole matter of right, obligation, and duty in prac- 
tical life turns; it is the clew that is to guide us amid the conflict 
of opinion, and lead us to the open plain of correct thought, 
where the sunlight of Divine Truth shall shine all around the 
pathway of life, and enable us to see and know and accept the 
immutable principle of right. Men talk about conscience, 
and enjoin obedience to what ‘hey call its holy mandates, 
when they have never yet discovered what conscience is. The 
most opposite courses of action are continually justified by 
appeals to this mystical tribunal, whose authority is as many- 
voiced as ignorance, passion, and indifference can make it. 
The true idea of conscience still remains to be disclosed to 
the common mind, that the absurdities which men are daily 
practising under the plea of this sacred name may be exposed, 
and the vagaries of a fallible judgment be no more flaunted 
in the face of Heaven under the pretence of righteousness or 
expediency. ‘The theories which have obtained concerning 
the innate depravity of man, and which have induced him to 
seek out some objective rule of life, rather than follow the mo- 
nitions of his higher reason, — the influences of a material and 
sensuous philosophy, which have vitiated the very idea of a 
moral law by appeals to selfishness and expediency, or even 
practicability, — have led him away from the contemplation and 
discernment of the universal and irrefragable law, which binds 
all souls together in the bonds of a common obligation. Hence 
we see, in our day, the most opposite courses of action justi- 
fied, the most conflicting purposes vindicated, until there is 
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hardly a passion in the heart of man which does not plead 
immunity from condemnation for “ conscience’ sake.” There 
is no common ground for men to stand upon; there is no 
common test by which to try their purposes and actions; 
there is no authority speaking with the same voice to all, 
and commanding them “all to do the same things”; there 
is no universal principle, whose behests can harmonize 
human action by gathering all men around it in reverence, 
confidence, and devotion: but each man is “a law unto him- 
self”; not because he reveres the admonitions of his own 
higher nature, but because he chooses to follow the way- 
ward passions and grovelling purposes that are awakened 
and instigated by an unworthy ambition. What is worse 
than all the rest is, that even teachers of righteousness, who 
would regenerate and save the world, participating as they 
do in the false philosophy that has obtained, have actually 
no ground to stand upon: they are vanquished with their 
own weapons, contending for the right “as one that beateth 
the air,’ because they have no assurance that what they 
teach is true, and cannot speak with authority. 

The Essay endeavors to demonstrate that the Science of 
Morals is properly an exact science, and that the principles 
and truths which constitute it have a right to the same con- 
viction wherewith we hold to the simple truths of arithmetic 
and geometry. Such a demonstration of course would ex- 
plode the sophistries of temporal expediency, and while it 
would present the only possible ground for man’s reconcilia- 
tion with God, the All-wise, the All-holy, the Ruler, Judge, 
and Sanctifier of all souls, it would afford to the teacher of 
virtue a confidence in the truthfulness of his own principles, 
without which all appeals to the conscience and the will 
are shorn of their authority and deprived of their influence 
over practical life. The popular idea is, that right in itself 
is a variable thing, dependent upon the judgment concerning 
the probable consequences of action, and that each man is 
only bound to obey the injunctions of right as he understands 
them while looking at the subject, not reverently as a seeker 
after truth, and sure to find it in the inspiration of a holy 
spirit, but for the sake of justifying those peculiar purposes 
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and passions he desires to effect and gratify. But if right 
and duty can be established with the certainty of the mathe- 
matics, there is an end to all equivocation, and the hope 
becomes a reasonable one, that men may be led to perceive 
their errors, and be inspired with an ambition for the realiza- 
tion on the earth of “the perfect will of God.” 

In order to effect this purpose, the author presents the moral 
law in the form of an axiom, which the consciousness imme- 
diately accepts and which the pure wil! at once declares 
ought to be obeyed. As in the mathematics there are cer- 
tain truths, the consciousness of which is common to all 
minds, so is it in morals; the axioms of the moral law need 
no argument to approve their truthfulness: the mind which 
is intelligent enough to apprehend what they are, perceives 
intuitively that they are true, as it perceives that two and 
one make three, and that two right lines cannot enclose 
space. Reflection will teach us that there is nothing novel, 
after all, in the fact here asserted. It has always been ac- 
cepted and always acted upon from the earliest dawn of 
history; and the teachings of prophets under all dispensa- 
tions, and under all forms of religion, have been based upon 
it. The commandments of the Decalogue take for granted 
this consciousness of right in human nature; the precepts of 
Jesus presuppose the same thing. And however varied we 
may esteem the teachings of the moral law to be in their 
application to different stages of society and different de- 
velopments of individual character, those simple precepts of 
the Decalogue cover the whole of human life, and all possible 
virtue is enveloped and included within them. 

The idea of the insufficiency of consciousness to meet the 
requirements of the moral law, and the very common neglect 
of this consciousness which might be urged against its very 
existence, is well disposed of by our author in the following 
passage : — 


‘* He who should argue, that because people ignorant of geometry 
did not know the sesquialterate ratio of the sphere, the cylinder, and 
cone, therefore no man could know it, or that because they disputed 
it, therefore it was uncertain, would argue no more absurdly than he 
who urges the divergencies of half-civilized and barbarian nations 
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as a reason why no man could know, or know with certainty, the higher 
propositions of morals. But the axioms, who has questioned these ? 
Let the sceptic seek again through history, and find a fresh cloud of 
witnesses to depose that, to their consciousness, Truth, Justice, and 
Benevolence are wrong, and Falsehood, Injustice, and Malevolence 
right! - Could all that men have thought and felt, since our race be- 
gan, lie written out before our gaze, surely we should find less tokens 
of such moral blindness, than in the statistics of physical sight we 
should find instances of darkness to the light of the sun. Moral blind- 
ness, if it really exist at all, is a phenomenon far too rare to be taken 
into account in the psychology of our race. The goitre is, indeed, 
a melancholy evidence of the evil results of depressing physical con- 
ditions; the Chinese woman’s foot displays, remarkably, the power 
of bad training; but the anatomist of healthy humanity does not de- 
scribe gottres and club-feet as our normal condition. Even this esti- 
mate, however, of the importance of diseased manifestations of our 
moral nature, is too high. Those few exceptional beings whom we 
have, for argument’s sake, supposed to question the axioms of morals, 
should be classed, not with the blind, deformed, and crippled, but with 
idiots such as are unable to recognize the relations of numbers. Man 
is a rational being, though there may be irrational idiots of his race. 
Man is a moral being, and possesses a consciousness of moral axioms, 
though there should be found such a thing as a moral idiot without such 
consciousness.” 


But admitting this universal consciousness of the moral law, 
there are those who still contend against its validity when we 
come to consider the practical relations of life. ‘There, they 
tell us, it fails to indicate what is right, and hence men may 
honestly differ about the course of action they should pursue 
in specific cases. ‘The honesty, however, of men is one thing, 
the righteousness of their conduct may be quite a different 
thing; and because they in all sincerity believe that a certain 
course of action is right, is no reason wherefore they should 
not be condemned for want of judgment, nor become the 
subjects of repentance and humiliation for wrong-doing. 


“The nature of all exact science is to teach us abstract universal 
principles. It cannot possibly descend below these to practical appli- 
cations. It is so in Geometry; it is the same in Morals. Intuition 
will teach me that I must love my neighbor, and reflection will thence 
deduce that Iam bound to relieve the wants of the poor to the best 
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of my ability. But Intuitive Morals cannot teach me what are the 
wants of A. B., or whether I shall best relieve them by giving him 
alms or by providing him with employment. Experience must teach 
me which will most effectually benefit him, and then Intuition will 
teach me that whichever does so it is my duty to pursue. Experience 
must collect me facts to which Intuitive Science is to be applied, and 
a large and glorious field, a whole science of itself, is thereby opened 
to it. In our day there is an immensity for the Experimentalist still 
to do, both in the collection of facts concerning human want and sin, 
and in drawing deductions of their most efficacious remedies. But 
here let him stop! The office of Experience goes no further: its wand 
must break on the threshold of that Intuition which reveals to us the 
necessary truths of the Eternal Right. Because Experience has shown 
us how to obey the moral law, how to put its mandates most effectually 
into execution, it must not therefore be authorized to question those 
mandates themselves. In a word, the moment Intuition has proved 
an action to be Aight, Experience must no longer ask whether it 
be also expedient ; whether it be so or not, it is still the RIGHT.” 


This discrimination is not always made as it should be, for 
it involves the very existence of right; and if, because we are 
ignorant at any time of the best course to be pursued in order 
to realize in action our consciousness of abstract right, we 
allow ourselves to be persuaded that ultimate duty is ques- 
tionable, we confound the whole science of morals, and open 
the way for utter indifference and neglect of obligation. This 
we apprehend is constantly done, and even those who should 
know better lend their countenance to the pernicious doc- 
trine of expediency, which rests as an incubus upon the 
spirit of reform. The remedy for this error is to be found in 
such reflections as these: — 


“We ought never to contemplate the solemn topics of virtue and 
religion in other than a reverential spirit, and with a remembrance of 
the presence of God looking on our thoughts. It is not hard to do this: 
by an act of the mind, readily understood, we raise and retain in the 
soul the idea, or rather the sense, that He, the Holy One, is at hand, 
while the intellect simultaneously and uninterruptedly exerts itself to 
define its intuitions and apply them to its duties. Now, when our ideal 
of the Divine Holiness is subjectively true, — that is to say, when it is 
the very highest which our minds, at the stage they have arrived at, 
can apprehend,-—then is this religious method of studying morals 
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of invaluable service. If no blasphemous dogmas have deluded the 
filial instinct of the man, —if God be to him the embodiment of all his 
highest conceptions of goodness, justice, truth, — then does the thought 
of Him light up the soul like the morning sun. Every spot and stain 
and dusty mote, unperceived before, stands instantly revealed. Con- 
science starts from her dreamy rest, and bows in penitent worship as 
the holy light streams upon her eyes, and then the soul sallies forth to 
its labor of the day with the gladsome chant, ‘Thou, God, seest me!’ ” 


We have devoted the more space to this second chapter, 
because of the intrinsic importance of the subject of which it 
treats, and because we desire to call attention to the fallacies 
with which men often delude themselves, and the confusion 
of thought which modifies their interest in the great principles 
of holy living. The third chapter treats of the proposition 
“that the moral law can be obeyed”; and in following out 
this purpose sets before us a pretty clear explication of that 
somewhat difficult question,—the freedom of the human 
will. Our author is not a predestinarian, nor a fatalist. 
Such an inference would seem to be legitimate from the 
specimens we have already given of the style and spirit 
of the Essay. The sophistries that have perplexed many 
minds in reference to this point are manfully disposed of; 
while the limitations of human freedom are also clearly 
stated, both necessary and contingent, — “righteously, by God 
through his laws, and by our fellow-creatures claiming their 
equal rights; and unrighteously, by our fellow-creatures 
seizing more than their equal rights.” Still, the consum- 
mation of the moral law eventually finds hope and encourage- 
ment in; the fact, that “the truth and justice of God are 
both pledged to the reality of human freedom,” and that “ we 
enter on our glorious battle-field, not only with the knowl- 
edge that God wills our virtue, and will make his outward 
providence and his inward inspiration conspire to aid it, 
but also with the blessed faith that God foresees our virtue, 
and that sooner or later the victory must be won.” 

The fourth and concluding chapter of the Theory of 
Morals indicates “why the moral law should be obeyed,” 
deducing from its very nature, as already explained, the 
motive of virtue to be “ Reverence for the Moral Law as 
32 * 
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the Law of the Eternal Right impersonated in the All- 
Righteous God.” This is an important chapter, and essential 
to the completeness of the subject. For it meets the objection 
sometimes urged against the reality of the intuitions of con- 
science, — that if they were existent, men would need no 
exhortation to obey their injunctions, — with the fact, that 
something more than knowledge of Right, even when posi- 
tive and indisputable, is essential to induce to the practice 
and expression of it. Its excellence needs to be appreciated, 
its holiness needs to be revered, and an aspiration after its 
glorious reality needs to be awakened in the soul. In fact, 
this is always the great deficiency among men: if they know 
what is right, they feel no love in their hearts drawing them 
towards it. They are not attracted by the “ beauty of holi- 
ness,” but reveal an insensibility to its charms, while they 
exercise a taste and an ambition altogether foreign to an 
afhiance with this spiritual bride. 

The second part of this Essay, relating to the Practice of 
Morals, takes up that portion of the subject which is com- 
prehended in Religious Duty. 

“It is designed as a contribution towards the development of 'Theism 
as a Religion for the Life, no less than a Philosophy for the Intellect. 
Hitherto the latter task has necessarily engaged chief attention; but 
now that Free Thought has sufficiently vindicated itself, it would seem 
that the time has arrived when Free Feeling also may begin to trace 
out fresh channels into which a wider and purer faith will henceforth 
cause it to flow. No pretension can be made in this book to accom- 
plish such a purpose in any way adequately, far less exhaustively. It 
will be the endless, happy work of better minds, better ages, better 
worlds than the present, to follow out to its consequences the doctrine 
of the Absolute Goodness of God, and demonstrate all which that creed 
demands from us of love and veneration, all it sanctions for us of trust 
and joy. These pages contain only such simple results of the great 
truth as the writer yet perceives. At best, they may show a few paces 
of the path of Right immediately before us,—a faint gleam of that 
paradise ever descried through the strait vista of duty.” 

In treating of Practical Morals there are three great depart- 
ments of duty, to be treated separately; and for each of 
these a canon will be sought, from whence the subordinate 
propositions of that branch of morals will be deduced. 
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“As a creature of God, man has Religious Duties, whose canon 
is, —‘* THOU SHALT LOVE THE LORD THY GOD WITH ALL THINE 
HEART. Asa social being, as the fellow-creature of sentient beings 
whose happiness he may produce, and of moral beings towards whose 
virtue he may conduce, man has social duties. Their canon is, — 
‘THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF.’ 

“As a free rational personality, as a being self-legislative of the 
Eternal Law, bound in his very nature to do the Right, and capable of 
virtue, — i. e. of the Finite Impersonation of Righteousness, — man 
has Personal Duties. Their canon is, —‘ BE PERFECT, EVEN AS 
THY FATHER WHO IS IN HEAVEN IS PERFECT. ” 


Now no one of these duties can be omitted. 


“ Ascetics have deemed that all virtue dwells in Religious and 
Personal Duties. They have consequently attempted to ascend alone 
into heaven, leaving their brethren unaided below. Utilitarian moral- 
ists, on the other hand, have reserved Religious and Social Duties, but 
omitted Personal Duties, merging Truth and Purity into matters of 
social convenience. And if their systems were ever logically carried out, 
the result would be the destruction of the virtue of each in the pursuit 
of the happiness of all. Secularists, again, retain Personal and Social 
Duties, rejecting the Religious. Thus all virtues are left acephalous.” 


Practical Ethics, then, must include the definition of Per- 
sonal, of Social, and of Religious Duties. And these are suf- 
ficiently distinct to admit of their being treated separately. 


“In each case,” says the author, “I shall begin by endeavoring to 
prove what is the right sentiment or action, and then show the relative 
guilt of all offences and faults, measured by their defalcation from the 
right. Establishing in each case the fundamental affirmative canons, 
I shall mark all sins simply as greater or less delinquencies from these 
standards of duty. To obey these canons is right, and all disobe- 
dience of them is wrong. Disobedience, however, has two very distinct 
characters, of which too little notice has been commonly taken. In 
Social Duty, for instance, it is obvious how different will be the prin- 
ciples and actions of two men who both disobey the law of benevo- 
lence, but of whom one is simply indifferent to the welfare of his 
neighbor, and does him neither harm nor good; and the other hates 
him, and does him all the hurt in his power. In Personal Duty, 
likewise, while regardless of the law of perfecting our natures, it is 
possible either merely to neglect self-improvement, or actually to 
pollute or destroy ourselves by unchastity or suicide. And in 
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Religious Duty, between the negative faults of thanklessness and 
worldly-mindedness, and the positive offences of blasphemy and per- 
jury, there lies an immense variation in the scale of guilt. 

“ A distinction so radical as this ought to find a prominent place in a 
practical treatise on Morals; and I shall, therefore, in all cases, adopt 
an arrangement suitable to its fuli exhibition.” 


The plan of the present book is arranged accordingly, after 
ascertaining the canon of Religious Duty, in the following 
order : — 

“ Offences, which oppose the Law (sins of commission). 

“ Faults, which neglect the Law (sins of omission). 

“ Obligations, whose observance is the fulfilment of the Law (vir- 
tues).” 

Having given the method of argument pursued in this 
work, it is not essential that we should pursue our analysis 
any further. The first chapter establishes the canon of 
Religious Duty upon “the sense of absolute dependence 
united with the sense of absolute moral allegiance.” And 
then follows a chapter upon Religious Offences, or sins of 
commission against the canon, divided into eleven sections, 
which treat successively of Blasphemy, Apostasy, Hypocrisy, 
Perjury, Sacrilege, Persecution, Atheism, Pantheism, Poly- 
theism, Idolatry, Demonolatry. Chapter third treats of 
Religious Faults, or sins of omission, namely, Thankless- 
ness, Irreverence, Prayerlessness, Impenitence, Scepticism, 
Worldliness. Chapter fourth, which concludes the volume, 
treats of Religious Obligations, or virtues which constitute 
the fulfilment of the Law, to wit, Thanksgiving, Adoration, 
Prayer, Repentance, Faith, Self-Consecration. 

The successive chapters are well worthy of attentive peru- 
sal, though they will excite unequal interest, of course, from 
the very nature of the subjects they discuss. It is evident 
enough, throughout the volume, that the author has felt the 
weight of that religious despotism which has ruled for so long 
time in ecclesiastical and social relations, in both the Old and 
the New World. Some of those who read these successive 
volumes may think undue prominence is given to the ex- 
position and deprecation of offences that are amongst us 
generally abjured. We believe, however, that the time is 
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not yet when we may cease our rebuke of a spirit that is 
not only a palpable violation of religious duty, but an 
offence against the conscience and the heart of man. It 
substitutes pharisaism for piety, and compels into hypocrisy 
many who are too weak to maintain their convictions man- 
fully in the presence of loss of popularity, of patronage, and 
good-will. 

The sections which treat of Religious Obligations are by 
far the most valuable and interesting in the second volume. 
Besides enunciating important truths and suggesting prof- 
itable trains of thought, the author rises occasionally to 
heights of transcendent eloquence, which cannot fail to touch 
the heart of the reader, and quicken him to good resolutions. 
Section third, which discusses the Nature and Obligation of 
Prayer, is especially worthy of careful attention; it is filled 
with profound wisdom, devout thought, and gentle but ear- 
nest pleadings for the culture of the spirit and the exercise 
of prayer. It may be thought to carry its speculations as to 
the efficacy of prayer, in certain instances, to an extravagant 
length, and yet, after reflection, may reconcile the doctrine 
with a purer and ever-enlarging faith. Our piety is so often 
a formal exercise, rather than a living principle, that we do 
not pause to consider the magnitude of prayer; and the 
things we might else desire seem to be fixed at such a 
height, beyond the “utmost reachings of the soul,’ that 
our aspirations are stayed in their flight, and scarcely pene- 
trate beyond the visible circle in which we dwell. The ob- 
jects and spirit of prayer, the times and seasons appropriate 
for its exercise, both private and public, at “ morning, noon, 
and dewy eve,” and last, yet best of all, the Sunday wor- 
ship, when “ the holy will in each of us shall grow strong in 
God’s house of prayer,” — these points are severally discussed 
in a devout and reverential spirit, winning the attention and 
gaining the assent of mind and heart to a most beautiful and 
instructive doctrine. 

The section which treats of the Nature, Duty, and Effect 
of Repentance, is full of instruction, consolation, and warn- 
ing; and whether we accept every part of our author’s 
philosophy or not, concerning the nature of forgiveness of 
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sin, and the consequences likely to accrue from sins once 
committed, but now repented of, we cannot but acknowledge 
the reverential spirit in which the subject is presented. 

Faith forms the subject of the next section, which wisely 
discriminates between the vulgar ideas of sectarian opinion 
or belief, and the spiritual perceptions of the soul leading 
the heart to repose in confidence in the goodness of God. 
The reasonableness of such faith in the Unseen and Eternal 
is clearly demonstrated from the nature of our earthly affec- 
tions; and that being established, the obligation to cultivate 
and exercise it is plainly manifest, while “in obedience to 
the laws of God, both general and special, lies our hope of 
increasing and intensifying our faith.” This section closes 
with the pregnant question, —“ How far is the weakness of 
our faith the result of the weakness of our will?” 

The discussion of religious duty finds an appropriate con- 
clusion in a brief treatise upon Self-Consecration. We 
would gladly incorporate the whole section in these pages; 


but we must forbear, and content ourselves with a few brief 
extracts. 


“Tt must not be supposed that the mode in which this love of God 
is raised to its rightful pre-eminence can ever be (as is often imagined) 
by lowering our human affections, till piety is left standing highest, 
simply because there is not another high one left to rival it. This is 
among the direst fanaticisms. Of pure, true, tender, unselfish love 
there is never too much in any human heart. But what then of the 
love of God? How are we to make that the chief of all? O slow 
of heart that we are! how long it takes us to find that love is no coin 
of earth, to be divided among so many and no more! Cannot that fire 
of heaven light a thousand hearts and burn the brighter for all that it 
kindles? There is no one way by which we can so well prepare our 
hearts for Divine communion as by human affections, nor are there 
any souls so often visited by God’s Spirit as those which ‘dwell in 
love’ with his creatures. It is a thoroughly human life God requires 
us to lead; not the life of some angel of our fancy, but of the man or 
woman God has designed each of us to be. Every limb of our God- 
made bodies, every faculty of our God-made minds, every affection 
of our God-made hearts, is to be used, developed, strengthened, 
purified, and then hallowed, — hallowed in the use, not in the destruc- 
tion. Social, personal, religious duties assist in the preparation for 
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and fulfilment of this great one. Finally, supposing all these to be 
fulfilled to the bounds of our powers, there yet remains the grand act 
of the soul, whereby it consciously and freely accepts its high destiny, 
and resolves to exert the whole energy of its will to fulfil it, namely, 
‘to approximate itself to God for ever.’ ” 


Our pleasant task must here be brought toa close. We 
have been struck, in reading these two volumes, with the 
varied learning and extensive research evinced by the author, 
affording at once fitting preparation for the work, and fur- 
nishing ample illustration of the truthfulness of its doctrines 
and conclusions from the resources of ancient and modern 
lore. And yet there is no display of pedantry, but a modest 
abandonment of self in the interest of the subject. There 
is occasionally an expression that savors a little of contempt 
for the popular religions, and sometimes a sentiment which 
betrays not much reverence for popular superstitions. In 
all this we can fully sympathize. But we think there is not 
always sufficient discrimination between what is true in the 
opinion and faith of the past, and certain accretions which 
have come to be associated with the truth in the progress 
of history. ‘This is especially manifest in reference to the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, where dislike for the super- 
stitions and falsehoods which have been imposed by religious 
teachers upon the popular mind under the plea of a verbal 
inspiration, induces to unjust, unnecessary, and we must say 
unscholarly imputations, as to the real purport, significancy, 
and relation of the text to the ancient faith. Whatever we 
may think of the popular ideas about the Bible, we ought 
certainly to avoid the very mistakes we would condemn, and 
not make that ancient faith responsible for the errors and 
fables which have come down to us upon the pages of Scrip- 
tural history. It is amusing to read the criticisms of the Eng- 
lish press upon the first volume, and to note the variety of 
opinion there expressed upon the merits of the theory. The 
author is associated, in the minds of some of these writers, 
so nearly with certain champions of liberal theology, that 
they sound the warning note against the dangerous heresies 
of the work, as if it were impossible that any good thing 
should come out of,Nazareth ; the world is therefore cautioned 
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in advance to find only evil, where it might else be edified 
and made better by profound wisdom and undoubted piety. 

Iti s not to the credit of our American publishing houses 
that no republication even of the first of these volumes has 
appeared on this side of the water. This volume was pub- 
lished a year since. The other has just appeared. Had it 
been a piece of sentimental orthodoxy, or of blasphemous 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, we should have had it in 
an American edition long ago. It is not either of these 
things; but only the ablest treatise on morals in the Eng- 
lish language,—a treatise which engages itself successfully 
with the very difficulties which Whewell declines to touch 
upon, on the ground which even Mackintosh avoids, and 
clears away the mists which so puzzled poor Paley that he 
lost himself. It is only the most learned book, as well as 
the most thorough, on this most central topic. Is this the 
reason that no publishing house in America has undertaken 
it? Or do the “readers” of those houses prefer novels to 
divine philosophy ? 


ee ee 


Art. VI.— CLIMATOLOGY. 


Climatology of the United States and of the Temperate Latitudes of 
the North American Continent. By Lorin Biopeer. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


On the geographical maps of our times we see the old 
olitical boundaries fading away. These feudal remains, 
these lines of defence, are fast disappearing, like the old 
castle moats; and in their places we see, crossing in every 
direction and regardless of ancient feuds, the canals, the rail- 
roads, and the telegraphic lines, which mark the paths of 
commerce, security, and peace, and obscure the boundaries 
of war and danger. 
To determine the physical description of these new lines, 
in what we may call economical geography, we need more 
than a survey of coasts and rivers and mountains; we need 
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a survey of the climate in all its conditions and elements, — 
a survey of the forms and resources of the earth’s surface, 
and of the habits of the atmosphere; for these are the phys- 
ical conditions which define the lines of industry. 

The old physical barriers which once served as defences 
and boundaries for nations, and marked the divisions of 
political geography, must now give place on the map to other 
and very different barriers and boundaries ; barriers of soil and 
climate, and boundaries which depend upon agencies more 
powerful than states and more bountiful than princes. 

As the study of Physical Geography, though it has solved 
but few of the problems in the Physics of the Globe, has yet 
been of great political service to the world; so the study of 
Climatology, though it has not yet succeeded in solving the 
problems of the weather, has still an incalculable economical 
value. Even at this early day in the progress of meteorologi- 
cal observations very important results have been obtained. 
A comparison of long series of observations has determined 
much that is stable in the perpetual changes of the atmos- 
phere, and has shown that even the weather has habits, 
These habits or averages, to which local conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture approximate from year to year and 
at particular seasons, are very important elements in the 
determination of the agricultural capacities of any district. 

The author of the work before us has aimed chiefly at 
these economical results, regarding them as the most im- 
portant and satisfactory conclusions to be drawn from clima- 
tological statistics in their present state. With long and 
patient labor, he has discussed the observations which an 
army of observers have been collecting, during the past forty 
years, over the whole area of the United States. 

The results of this discussion, arranged in tables and il- 
lustrated by charts, form the basis of that comparison of 
the climates which is the chief aim of the work. But in 
addition to the tables of temperatures and of the fall of 
rain, the author has collected much interesting matter upon 
the character of soils and the contours of their surfaces, the 
distribution of plants and the adaptation of different regions 
to human habitation; so that, viewed only as a summary of 
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important facts, this work is of very great value. ‘The com- 
parison of the climates of different parts of our continent 
with those of other countries, with respect to the character of 
atmospheric movements, temperature, and moisture, and the 
comparison of the natural and agricultural products of similar 
climates in this and other countries, are labors from which 
the most important practical advantages may be rationally 
expected. They must greatly influence the movements of 
emigration and the enterprises of agriculture. 

The results of these comparisons are full of valuable hints for 
the engineer, the naturalist, and the student of natural philoso- 
phy ; and, above all, they advance a little way towards the solu- 
tion of that problem of the weather in which all are interested. 
We propose to give a brief account of the nature of this prob- 
lem, its chief difficulties, and of the progress that has been 
made towards its solution. 

If we suppose a globe five feet in diameter to represent 
the earth, then one third of an inch will represent the depth 
of the atmosphere within its sensible limits. One tenth of 
this depth contains more than half the mass of air, which 
grows rarer and rarer as we ascend, till it becomes insensible. 
The space containing the lower half of the atmosphere would 
then be represented in our miniature globe by a depth of 
only one thirtieth of an inch, or about the thickness of twelve 
leaves of the Christian Examiner. One half of this depth, 
measured by only six of these leaves, represents the vertical 
range of animated nature. 

Yet this pellicle of our globe is the standard of our highest 
conceptions of magnitude, and the theatre of the grandest 
phenomena of nature. Though it disappears from sight, with 
the globe itself, at the distance of the stars, still its narrow 
limits contain those treasures of nature for which alone the 
universe seems intended. ‘This home of life is the rendezvous 
of all the forces of nature. Here gravitation, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, and the chemical properties of matter, 
meet and co-operate. The great celestial machine brings every 
part within the influences of the life-giving heat and light 
of the sun, and helps to mingle the inorganic forces in that 
chaos of movements from which the order of organic life arises. 
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The changes of temperature and the movements of the 
lower portions of the atmosphere, its absorption and precipi- 
tation of moisture, are the most obvious and the most im- 
portant effects of this multitude of causes, and constitute 
the weather. 

There are. two ways in which the problem of predicting 
the weather can be approached, and the physical sciences 
afford instances of both. The first way is the study of phe- 
nomena and the determination of their periods and laws 
empirically, when such exist. 'This was the method of the 
ancient astronomy, and by it the epicycles of celestial move- 
ments were discovered. ‘T'he second method, which lies at 
the foundation of modern astronomy, is the study of causes 
and the mathematical determination of their effects by those 
plastic formulas which almost seem the instruments of crea- 
tive skill. These two methods are not independent, for em- 
pirical science still aims at the discovery of causes, and 
mathematical science must still use observed phenomena 
as the bases of its predictions. 

The science of the weather may be regarded as in nearly 
the same condition now that astronomy was in before the 
time of Newton. The Keplers, the Tycho Brahes, and the 
Flamsteads of meteorology have been busy and are still en- 
gaged in the study of the phenomena and the determination 
of the periods and the constants of the weather. We are 
also acquainted with many of the causes of change, and 
their mode of operation, so that we do not so much need a 
Newton to suggest or discover a new cause, as a Newton 
whose mathematical skill shall enable him to take up the 
phenomena as he finds them, and, from the causes already 
known, trace the future history of the weather; finding, if his 
predictions fail, what new cause must be sought for; as, in. 
the predictions of Astronomy, the planet Neptune was dis- 
covered through the failure of the planet Uranus to move in 
its predicted orbit. 

But such a mathematical skill is wanting. The scientific 
world has been challenged for many years to show what 
motions of the atmosphere ought to be produced by the com- 
bined action of the sun’s heat, the sun’s and moon’s attrac- 
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tions, and the rotation of the earth. The complete solution 
of this problem would, however, be far from the solution of 
the problem of the weather, the complexity of which may 
best be understood by an enumeration of some of the many 
independent causes which are involved in it. First, the tides 
which the sun and moon produce in the upper atmosphere ; 
then, the motions produced by differences and changes of 
temperature, and the consequent differences and changes of 
density in different portions of the atmosphere; then, the 
changes in the relative motion of the earth and the air, as 
masses of the latter move north or south to latitudes which 
have velocities of rotation differing from those the moving air 
is leaving. ‘These causes of movement would be the same in 
all longitudes, if the surface of the earth were uniform; but 
as the heat of the sun is principally communicated to the air 
from the surface of the land and the sea, which the heat 
reaches, as the light does, by passing through the air, it 
happens that the distribution of land and water is of very 
material importance; for the sea does not communicate its 
heat to the air as readily as the land does; some soils not 
so readily as others; and surfaces at high altitudes not so 
readily as surfaces at low altitudes. 

Moreover, when we come to the lower air, the region of 
the weather proper, we find two atmospheres; one fixed, 
the common air, and the other now rising stealthily from the 
surface of the sea, and spreading itself insensibly through the 
sky; presently, surprised by cold or carried too high above 
its native element, it suddenly becomes visible, and, rapidly 
assuming its original form, it hastens back to its place. 

This vaporous atmosphere, mingling with the common air, 
rising so insensibly and falling so abruptly, modifies the mo- 
tions of the air very materially. Our author, with many other 
meteorologists, regards the fall of rain as the cause of the 
most violent winds we experience. When, over broad areas; 
the fixed air precipitates its vaporous companion to the earth, 
it suddenly loses much of its weight, as the fall of the barome- 
ter indicates, and it can no longer balance the pressure of the 
surrounding air, which therefore rushes into the stormy arena 
with great violence, as if to cut off the retreat of the insidi- 
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ous vapor. ‘The whole water power, with which the rain 
completes its retreat to the sea, through all the streams of 
a continent, measures but a very small fraction of the force 
of atmospheric movements so suddenly generated by the fall 
of rain. Here, then, is a fruitful source of disturbance, capa- 
ble of disconcerting all other atmospheric movements in their 
influence on the lower strata of the air, and dependent on 
such nice adjustments of temperature and moisture and pre- 
vious movement, while these again depend on the character 
and previous condition of different areas of land, and these 
in turn on relative positions and altitudes, the nature of 
the soil, the seasons of the year, and the previous history of 
the weather, that we may perhaps appropriately define the 
weather as such a combination of regular, periodic, and con- 
stant causes, that the result is the most irregular, unperiodic, 
and inconstant thing in nature. 

Still, those constant averages, which the isothermal lines 
and rain charts illustrate, show that there are constant local 
influences in the surface of the earth, which rise like islands 
above the ocean of change. Moreover, many of the move- 
ments of the atmosphere are very extensive and regular. 

Our author has studied with great care the principal and 
characteristic storms of the United States, which are of 
greater extent and regularity than the storms of other known 
regions, and therefore peculiarly fitted to illustrate the dynam- 
ics of the atmosphere. No causes, however, have yet been 
discovered, which determine the time or duration of storms. 
Perhaps there are no principal causes. “The last drop 
makes the cup run over,’ may be the proverb of the weather. 
The waters that have risen from the sea may begin their 
stormy retreat on any slight occasion, and rain once begun 
will continue to fall till the atmosphere is drained, accord- 
ing to the theory of Professor Espy; for the rising and con- 
sequent expansion and cooling of the saturated air causes 
the precipitation of moisture; and this lightens and at the 
same time warms the air, which consequently rises still high- 
er, yielding to the pressure of the denser air around it. New 
air follows the rising cloud, and goes through the same pro- 


cess, till all the moisture of the stormy district is precipitated. 
33 * 
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We naturally seek for special causes to explain special 
and well-marked effects, but often unwisely, for who can 
tell when the obstructed waters of a stream shall gather force 
enough to break the barrier? The changes of the weather 
ought perhaps to be regarded as crises in the operations of 
many causes, rather than the special effects of any single 
causes. ‘I'he tendency to simplify and to isolate the causes 
of nature, in our speculations about them, is not less human 
than to err. Hence in ancient superstitions each wind had 
its source and special superintendent, and in the superstitions 
even of our times the moon is the general superintendent 
of the weather. Common observation confirms the belief 
in this agency of the moon by a very common fallacy of 
statistical evidence. If our hypotheses multiply sufficiently 
the chances of coincidence, statistics will always confirm 
them. Now the moon changes once a week, and the weather 
perhaps, on the average, as often as twice a week; hence the 
moon’s changes will be likely by the rules of chance to hap- 
pen within less than a day of some change in the weather. 
This, then, will account for one half of the changes of the 
‘ weather, and the other half can be referred to the instability 
of the fickle atmosphere. 

Modern speculators on the weather have invented other 
governing causes, some within and some beyond the atmos- 
phere, and have even ventured predictions for long periods; 
but the weather always compels them to multiply exceptions, 
conditions, and chances of coincidence to such an extent, that 
these theories become useless just as they begin to agree 
with the phenomena; as the horse of Scholastikos expired 
just as it had learned to live without eating. Now, when 
mathematical science shall have followed the known causes 
of atmospheric movements through all their intricate opera- 
tions, and predicted the weather even for a single day, it 
will be time to seek for new causes. 

When the influences of such apparently insignificant causes 
as the distribution of land and water, the character of soils, 
and the relative positions of mountains, plains, and seas, 
shall be fully determined, and the work shall be finished, 
to which our author, following in the footsteps of the illus- 
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trious Humboldt, has contributed so much; then shall we 
find ourselves in possession, — not yet of the means of pre- 
dicting the weather, but only of their elements. Then will 
be required a greater than Newton or Lagrange to invent 
the mathematical method by which these elements can be 
wrought into prophetic formulas, and Proteus be bound in 
fetters. Till then we must be contented with the signs of 
changes near at hand. But even these signs, like the changes 
themselves, depend upon so many circumstances, that they 
cannot be exactly defined, and they are clearly apparent only 
to that incommunicable synthetic skill of long experience 
which we call weather-wisdom. All knowledge of the weather, 
then, is still in the hands of its prophets. ‘To them we must 
go for counsel. 





Art. VI.— THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PAUL. 


1. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Cony- 
BEARE, M. A., and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M. A. Sixth Edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 2 vols. 

2. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans. 
With Critical Notes and Dissertations. By Brnzamin Jowett, 
M. A. London: John Murray. 1855. 2 vols. 

8. Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi. - Sein Leben und Wirken, seine 
Briefe und seine Lehre. Hin Beitrag zur kritischen_ Geschichte 
des Urchristenthums. Von Dr. Frerpinanp CHRISTIAN BAUvR. 
Stuttgart: Becker und Miiller. 1845. 


Tue recent death of the Rev. Mr. Conybeare gives fresh 
significance to these volumes in the composition of which 
he bore so important a part. They are now become his best 
monument, and none the less so that another name is coupled 
with his in the credit so liberally accorded to them in both 
hemispheres. 

Association in literary effort is seldom attended with the 
same advantage as co-operation in other walks. What is 
gained in material, is generally lost in method and form. 
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“The Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” with all its merits, is 
no exception to this truth. We gratefully accept the joint 
production, but we cannot help thinking that either of the 
authors concerned in it, following his own bent, and acting 
independently of the other, would have given us a better 
book than the two have produced in concert. Or if Mr. 
Howson, with his archeological and geographical learning, 
had composed an “ Introduction to the Writings of St. Paul,” 
and Mr. Conybeare had thrown his critical and exegetical re- 
searches into the form of a commentary ; and if the two works 
thus separately conceived had then been combined, we should 
have had the matter contained in these volumes in a more 
available shape and more systematically arranged. The cha- 
otic amorphousness of the present work is a grave deduction 
from its literary value. It has the disjointedness of a col- 
lectanea without the completeness and method of a Cyclo- 
peedia Paulina. 

But with any arrangement of their material that might 
have been adopted, there would still be wanting to these 
volumes an adequate biography of St. Paul. The true in- 
dividuality of the great Apostle, the constituent idea, the 
forma formans of his life, is nowhere brought out. With 
all the light that is thrown, by geographical and archzo- 
logical investigation, on his movements and surroundings, 
the interior life of the man is very imperfectly illustrated. 
A complete exhibition of Paul from the subjective side is 
something the world still waits for. Perhaps the best medi- 
um for such an exhibition would be fiction. We have often 
thought that an imaginary autobiography, in letters addressed 
to contemporaries, would do more to illustrate Paul’s theol- 
ogy than all the commentaries ever written. Those con- 
temporaries should be representatives of the three classes of 
minds with which the Apostle came most in contact. Seneca 
might answer for the Gentile correspondent, Gamaliel for the 
Jewish, and Ananias of Damascus for the Christian. 

In Mr. Howson’s chapters the accessories are altogether 
disproportioned to the subject. ‘The Apostle is smothered 
with illustrations. ‘The promised “ Life is an islet of biog- 
raphy in an ocean of historico-geographical lore. 
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A characteristic trait of the English mind is unpleasantly 
prominent in these pages,—a pragmatical bias which con- 
founds the function of the commentator with that of the 
preacher, and displays itself in moral reflections better adapted 
to Sunday-school instruction than to scientific research ; — 
reflections which the reader had better be left to make for 
himself, and is not very likely to profit by if impertinently 
thrust upon him. 

Mr. Howson ™* has attempted to arrange the narrative, after 
the conversion, in conformity both with the Epistle to the 
Galatians and with the Acts, ignoring the utter contradic- 
tion between the two,—a contradiction so glaring that. not 
to notice it argues want of observation or want of candor. 
To whichever of these defects the blinking of so obvious a 
fact be ascribed, it is not very creditable to Mr. Howson as 
a critic. 

Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians iv" states expressly, that 
for some time after his conversion he took.no counsel of his 
fellow-Christians, but sojourned for a while in Arabia, and 
then returned to Damascus. The writer of the account. in 
the Acts knows nothing of the visit to Arabia, but states 
that Paul immediately after his conversion associated himself 
with the other disciples, and began to preach Christianity at 
Damascus. .“ Then was Saul certain days with the disciples 
which were at’ Damascus.’ . And. straightway he preached 
Christ in the synagogues.” ¢ Paul, again, affirms that after 
his return to Damascus three years had elapsed before his 
first visit to Jerusalem as a disciple. The Acts includes 
the whole period from the conversion to the quitting of 
Damascus for Jerusalem ‘in the phrase “after many days 
were fulfilled’’— an expression which Paley,§ arguing as 
special pleader for the authenticity of the Acts, would con- 
strue to mean three years, but which no one would dream 
of stretching to that extent, except to accommodate the 
statement in Galatians. Then, having come to Jerusalem, 
according to his own account, Paul went directly to Peter, — 
who, for aught that appears, received him without hesita- 









* Vol. I. Chap. III. 
+ Gal. i. 15, sqq. 


t Acts ix. 19, 20. 
§ Hore Pauline, Note to Chap. V. No. II. 
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tion, — and abode with him fifteen days, preserving a rigid 
incognito, to which James and Peter alone were privy. “ But 
other of the Apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother.” According to Acts, he was at Jerusalem some 
time before the Apostles — who were all aware of the fact 
— were willing to receive him, which they were finally per- 
suaded to do by the mediation of Barnabas. Mr. Howson, 
unconscious, it would seem, of any discrepancy, coolly con- 
cludes that Peter and James were the only Apostles in Jeru- 
salem at the time, from the fact, that, while Paul affirms that 
he saw no other, the account in the Acts speaks of “the 
Apostles ” without limitation: “He and James, the Lord’s 
brother, the only other Apostle who was in Jerusalem at the 
time,” &c.* This in direct contradiction and apparent obliv- 
ion of the positive statement in Acts viii. 1: “ And at that 
time there was a great persecution against the Church which 
was at Jerusalem ; and they were all scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judea and Samaria, except the Apostles.” 
(See also ver. 14 of the same chapter.) 

Once more, Paul relates that, after this private visit of 
fifteen days to Peter, “I came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia, and was unknown by face unto the churches of Ju- 
deea,” &c. Acts, on the contrary, states: “ And he was with 
them, coming in and going out boldly at Jerusalem. And he 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus,” &c. 

This striking antiphony between Acts and Galatians no 
exegesis has yet succeeded to explain, nor probably will suc- 
ceed.t Mr. Jowett, the most recent of English commentators 
on the Pauline Epistles, and of recent commentators the most 
acute, remarks, in a note to the first chapter of Galatians: 
“ Far more difficult is it to reconcile the narrative of St. Paul 
with the Acts of the Apostles, in which he is described on his 
first visit as preaching boldly and disputing against the Gre- 
cians ; and again, on a subsequent occasion, as carrying up 
alms to Jerusalem.” And he wisely abstains from any at- 
tempt to reconcile them. 





* Chap. III. p. 103. 
Tt “ All those attempts,” says Baur, “ to harmonize the two accounts, which inter- 


preters and critics have thought it their duty to make, are mere labor lost.” Paulus, 
&e., p. 105. 
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To us it seems that the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, men- 
tioned in the ninth chapter of Acts, does not synchronize, and 
cannot be made to coincide, with the visit mentioned by the 
Apostle himself, in his Epistle to the Galatians, as the first 
after his conversion. And if this be so, it follows irresistibly 
that the former visit did not take place. For where the voices 
conflict, it is evident that the word of Paul, in a matter re- 
garding his own personal history, must be taken as the normal 
authority. ‘The same authority will require us to reject as 
spurious that other visit, in company with Barnabas, recorded 
in Acts xi. 30. The true second visit referred to by Paul, 
Gal. ii.1, is obviously the same with that which is mentioned 
in Acts xv., when a council was held at Jerusalem for the 
purpose of deciding the controversy respecting the ritual obli- 
gations of the Gentiles. 

We come, then, to this result. Two visits to Jerusalem, 
after his conversion, are acknowledged by Paul in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The first is not recorded in the Acts; the 
second is that which occurred in connection with the Antioch 
controversy, commemorated in Acts xv. On the other hand, 
two visits antecedent to the latter are reported in the Acts, 
both of which are irreconcilable with Paul’s own statement, 
and must therefore be regarded as spurious. 

Happily the time has past when, for thinking Christians, the 
discovery of an error in one of the books of the New Testament 
could invalidate the true authority, or seriously impair the in- 
estimable value of that sacred volume. On the old hypothesis 
of infallibility, we do not see how a candid and critical reader 
could dispose of contradictions like these. But discard this 
untenable theory, and the explanation is obvious; namely, 
that the author of the Acts, together with the personal narra- 
tive, commencing perhaps with the thirteenth chapter, embod- 
ied in his history the reports which came to him, without 
accurately investigating their authenticity. 

We cannot adopt the apologetic theory concerning this 
book, so zealously maintained by Baur in the volume named 
above. Baur supposes, as Schneckenburger* had done before 





* Ueber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte. Bern. 1841. 
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him, that Acts was written for the purpose of vindicating 
Paul to Judaizing Christians, who mistrusted the ethnical 
tendencies of their mighty coadjutor. This it does, according 
to him and Schneckenburger, by adducing, in the second part, 
several instances in which Paul conformed to the obligations 
of Mosaism, and by showing, in the first part, that Peter had 
preceded him in extending the Gospel to the Gentiles ; that 
the Cilician, in this particular, did but follow in the steps of 
the Galileans. ‘The theory supposes, moreover, an intentional 
parallel between Paul and Peter, of which the encounter with 
Simon Magus on the one hand and with Elymas on the other, 
the conversion of Cornelius and that of Sergius Paulus, the 
healing of the lame man in the temple and of the cripple at 
Lystra, the miraculous escape of either Apostle from prison, 
&c., &c., are signal examples. It is not our purpose to com- 
bat this theory, which we place among the things that can 
neither be proved nor disproved. We will only say, that, in 
our judgment, the alleged facts are quite inadequate to the 
support of the superstructure raised upon them. We fancy 
we discover a carelessness in the composition incompatible 
with so subtle a purpose as this hypothesis imputes to it. 
Meanwhile we fully agree with Baur, that in the apostolic his- 
tory, “as in the evangelical, it is the unity of an individual 
life which forms the proper object of contemplation,” and 
“that Christianity has become what it is, in its universal his- 
torical significance, only by means of the Apostle Paul.” * 
This critic has done much, and Mr. Jowett and others in 
England have done scarcely less, in these days, to illustrate 
the supreme agency of Paul in shaping the destinies of early 
Christianity, — an agency which emerges into ever clearer and 
more impressive relief, as criticism demonstrates more and 
more the aspects and movements of the apostolic time. We 
do not exaggerate that agency when we affirm it to be equiv- 
alent to a new dispensation of Christian truth, an indepen- 
dent Gospel as different from the first expositions of Chris- 
tianity as Christ was from the prophets of the Old Covenant. 
The most careless reader of the New Testament will per- 
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ceive that the Gospel preached by Paul differs essentially in 
some respects from that promulged by the Galilean disciples. 
Leaving out of view the writings ascribed to John, as ex- 
pressing a later and more interior phase of development, we 
readily distinguish in the Apostolic Church, as represented in 
the Acts and Epistles, two successive and distinct Gospels. 

What was the Gospel preached in the first ten years which 
succeeded the death of Christ? It was evidently and emi- 
nently a Hebrew Gospel. Read the first chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles; note the expositions given by Peter to the 
Sanhedrim and to the people of Jerusalem, of Christianity 
as he and his colleagues understood it. The burden of his 
preaching is that Christ is the son of David, sprung from the 
royal stock of Israel, foretold by their national prophets, and 
therefore entitled of right to be their King; that he would 
soon reappear on the earth for that purpose, and take posses- 
sion of the throne of his fathers; that all who repented of 
their sins, and were baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, 
should be rescued from impending doom, and have their place 
and part in the new kingdom, and that all who would not 
receive him should be destroyed. “ Repent ye, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins shall be blotted out when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord, 
whom the heavens must first receive until the times of resti- 
tution of all things.” This was the first Christian Gospel. 
It was a national, Hebrew Gospel. We may call it a political 
Gospel; for though a moral and spiritual element was promi- 
nent in it, it was based on the idea of a reformed Jewish pol- 
ity, a new celestial kingdom, with Jerusalem for its capital 
and Jesus Christ for its visible head. 

But the purpose of the Christian dispensation was not to 
be accomplished in that way. Christianity meant something 
more than the regeneration of the Jewish people. A great 
step remained to be taken before the Gospel could fairly enter 
on its destined career. It must first disengage itself from the 
narrow confinement of Judaism, and go forth as a universal 
religion, intended equally for all kindreds and nations. This 
must be its acknowledged and accepted destination. It must 
be understood that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
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nor barbarian, nor bond nor free; that all national limitations 
and distinctions were merged and dissolved in the Christian 
confession, “ One Lord, one faith, one baptism”; that the 
promised kingdom was not for the Jewish nation only, but 
for all mankind. 

To effect this emancipation required another instrumental- 
ity than that of the Galileans who founded the first Christian 
Church. They were natives of Palestine, who had never 
mixed with other nations, to whom all beyond the borders of 
their own territory was forbidden and unclean. It was im- 
possible for men so grounded in national prejudices, so sacra- 
mented to Jewish traditions, to accept with cordial zeal the 
idea of a grace which comprehended all nations in its merciful 
intent, and to take upon themselves the ministry to the Gen- 
tiles with the same alacrity with which they had prosecuted 
the home mission. Peter, it is true, had visited and baptized 
the Gentile Cornelius and his household ; but that was within 
the limits of Palestine, and Cormelius was already a proselyte 
of the gate. Moreover, the Apostle was called to account by 
his brethren at Jerusalem for the very extraordinary step which 
he had taken. He excused himself with a vision, and with 
the evidence of the Holy Ghost. The plea was accepted, and 
extorted the wondering confession: “ Then hath God also to 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” But it does not 
seem to have been accepted as a call to them to preach Chris- 
tianity to the nations, It remained an exceptional case. So 
far as it depended on the Galilean disciples, Christianity 
would have remained a form of Judaism to this day. An- 
other missionary was required to evangelize the Gentile 
world. And another was given. The same Providence 
which, pervading human history, produced the Christ, sent 
also in due season a fit interpreter of Christ, a teacher com- 
petent to unfold the Gospel, to extend its mission, to divest it 
of its nationality, and diffuse it through the world. 

That teacher was Paul, a Jew by nation, but not a Judean 
by birth, a native of Asia Minor, and a Roman citizen. To 
a thorough knowledge of Judaism he united a competent ac- 
quaintance with the two most important nations of antiquity. 
He was master of the Greek language, at that time the lan- 
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guage of the civilized world. And not only was he acquaint- 
ed with the language, but Greek literature also was familiar 
to him; he,could quote to the Athenians and Corinthians 
from their own poets. There is reason to suppose that he 
had imbibed the better part of the culture of his time; and 
that was the most cultivated period of ancient history. More- 
over, he united in a remarkable degree the theoretical and the 
practical in his composition. ‘To an extent which is true of 
few men in the tide of time, he was at once a thinker and an 
actor, a workingman and a philosopher, a man of visions and 
a man of deeds. 

By religion a disciple of Moses, he was nevertheless free 
from Jewish exclusiveness. No prisoner within the pale of 
local traditions, his mind had been enlarged by intercourse 
with other faiths and climes. He was a Roman citizen, and 
not unconscious, it would seem, of the civil dignity with 
which that privilege invested him. A certain breadth of in- 
tellectual vision, a certain liberality of feeling, were the nat- 
ural accompaniments of that condition. The Roman empire 
embraced the civilized earth. ‘To be a citizen of Rome was 
to be a citizen of the world; and Paul was so in a remarka- 
ble degree, a cosmopolite by birth and disposition. His capa- 
cious mind comprehended the east and the west, the old and 
the new, the synagogue and the schools, all tribes and sects. 

Such and so furnished was the prophet on whom was de- 
volved by Divine Providence the arduous task of unfolding 
the Gospel of Christ, of evolving its latent germ, of bringing 


out what was universal and eternal in it from the temporary — 


hull of Judaism, and thus effecting an entrance for it into the 
great, wide Roman world, on the tide of whose mighty civili- 
zation it was to descend to unknown time. It was he who 
was to form the medium of communication between the He- 
brew and the Gentile mind, so long sundered ; to deliver to the 
nations the treasure committed to the keeping of Israel, — 
the belief in one God; to translate the wisdom of Shem into 
the culture of Japhet, the Hebrew mind into universal hu- 
manity. 

And note how this Jew-Greek, when once he gets pos- 
session of the stage in the Apostolic Church, immediately 
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becomes the foremost figure upon it, and thenceforth occu- 
pies it almost to the exclusion of the other Apostles. Jerusa- 
lem with its doings, which before had constituted the central 
interest, fades far into the background. 'The scene shifts and 
enlarges with every act. Asia Minor, with its broad territo- 
ries and populous cities, passes rapidly across the field of 
vision; and finally, for the first time in Bible history, Europe, 
still fresh and young, — wide-eyed nurse of letters and arts, 
— becomes visible in the horizon, draws rapidly nearer, and 
presently occupies the foreground of the story. 

Nothing in the apostolic narrative is more remarkable than 
this sudden transfer of the burden and responsibility of the 
Gospel from the hands of those who had received it directly 
from the Master, — called by Jesus himself, and commissioned 
at his death to take up his work,— to one who had never 
seen the Master in the flesh, who had never heard of him till 
after his death, and whose commission to preach Christianity 
was confessedly a vision of the mind. Of the chosen twelve 
we know little or nothing. ‘This stranger becomes the chief 
interpreter of Christ to the nations. 

Paul’s first encounter with the Gospel is a hostile one. 
Why hostile, on what grounds he opposed the Christian 
name, does not appear. Most likely, as a Hellenist and a 
Pharisee, — for he seems to have combined in himself these 
otherwise contradictory characters, — he saw in it a poor pro- 
vincialism, base in its origin and disorganizing in its tendency, 
contradicting the authority and impeding the fulfilment of 
the Law. No wonder that the sudden conversion of such an 
enemy into a disciple should be regarded at the time as a 
special miracle. It could not seem otherwise to the early 
Christians. Nor do we dispute the miraculous in it. But 
we incline to believe that the change was not altogether so 
sudden as it seemed to his contemporaries, as the story repre- 
sents it. We suppose it had already begun, had been for 
some time unconsciously progressing, before it finally devel- 
oped itself and came to a crisis on the road to Damascus. 
While engaged in the work of persecution, the fiery youth, 
transported by his own zeal, had given himself no time to 
reflect. Most likely, however, amid all this excitement, some 
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impressions favorable to the Christian cause had been uncon- 
sciously received, which, as soon as his mind had leisure to 
recall them, would present the belief and the conduct of the 
Christians in a new light. That leisure came with the jour- 
ney to Damascus. Withdrawn from the heat of his late pur- 
suit, calmed-and aided in its operations by the regular and 
mechanical motion of the body, as he plodded in silence his 
sultry way, his mind was turned inward, and impelled to con- 
sider, to question, to weigh. Then the traits he had witnessed 
in the persecuted, — the patience, the fortitude, the enthusiasm 
of those Christians, would come up for remembrance, as evi- 
dence, at least, of profound conviction. What could have 
wrought that conviction in their minds? The dying expres- 
sion of the martyred Stephen would haunt his thoughts. 
Then he would compare the expositions he had heard from 
these people, their account of the Christ, their interpretation 
of the prophets, with his own impression of the sacred books 
and his views of the Messiah. While he thus mused, the fire 
burned, a light went up in him, and at length the accumulated 
evidence burst forth in the blazing conviction that this cruci- 
fied Jesus was indeed the Christ of God, the promised Mes- 
siah. ‘This conviction took the form of a vision, and, over- 
whelming him with the awful splendor of truth, produced the 
effects which the narrative describes. 

We are glad to verify our conception of the natural pro- 
cedure of a strong mind in such a case by the declaration of 
Paul himself. We have the Apostle’s own word for it, that 
he did not, after his conversion, “ straightway preach Christ 
in the synagogues”; that he “conferred not with flesh and 
blood,” but went into Arabia, that is, into the desert, into 
strict seclusion, there to meditate and mature his convictions 
and his views. He would not rashly take upon himself the 
work of an evangelist. He would not preach hearsay for 
Christian truth. His Gospel must be no second-hand doc- 
trine. Whatever he affirmed of Christ he must have by direct 
revelation from Christ himself. He chose to drink at the 
fountain-head, and passionately disclaims all indebtedness to 
earthly cisterns and human counsel. He went not up to 


Jerusalem “to them which were Apostles before me.” “ For 
34 * 
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to me those worthies communicated nothing” (€“ot yap ot 
Soxotvtes ovdev mpocavedevto), He insists on his own origi- 
nal authority. “ Paul an Apostle, not by man nor of men, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Father.’ His Gospel was 
his own, matured and perfected by independent thought, or 
rather, as he claimed, received by direct and independent com- 
munication with the mind of Christ. It differed essentially 
in tone and spirit from the Gospel originally preached at 
Jerusalem, the Gospel of the Galileans. Its leading char- 
acteristics, as compared with that, were liberty, universality, 
and spirituality ; that is, emancipation from the ceremonial 
law, free and unconditional admission of all nations, by faith, 
to the rights and blessings of the children of Abraham, and 
the spiritual unity of all men as one family in Christ, instead 
of a political commonwealth of which Christ was to be the 
visible head. 

This then is the second Gospel of the Christian Church, 
and marks a new and important era in the history of Chris- 
tianity. It is not easy for us to estimate the magnitude and 
the difficulty of the revolution accomplished by St. Paul, by 
which Christianity passed from the tutelage of Judaism to 
freedom and universality. ‘The nearest approach we can 
make to it in our conception is to suppose the mosque of 
Omar in modern Jerusalem thrown open by the voluntary 
act of the Moslem authorities to Jews and Christians; or, 
what is equally extravagant, to suppose the Roman Catholic 
Church to give up her traditions, her infallibility, her keys, 
and to know no distinction henceforth between Roman and 
Protestant; or yet again, to suppose an amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States by which women should 
partake of the elective franchise, and be admitted to seats 
in the national Congress. Neither of these suppositions in- 
volves a greater change, a wider departure from ancient cus- 
tom, than the passage from Judaism to the Gospel preached 
by Paul. 

The first Gospel was national, political, a Gospel of the 
“kingdom”; the second was cosmopolitan and humane, the 
Gospel of justification by faith alone. The first was a Gospel 
to the Hebrews, the second was a Gospel to the nations. 
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Christianity, as taught by Paul, is the Gospel of humanity. 
It recognizes and reverences human nature as more than 
nation or caste or sect or office or station; as sacred in the 
eye of reason and precious in the sight of God; as the basis, 
topic, aim, the beginning and end, of all true evangelism and 
reform. Paul was the first of Christian teachers, — of all 
teachers but Christ he was the first who so regarded it. And 
no one has surpassed him in this regard. The sages of 
classic antiquity, wise, devout, sublime, did not attain to 
that largeness of view and fulness of faith, did not attain 
to behold the true worth and dignity of man. Christianity 
has passed through many phases since the ministry of Paul, 
has borne many churches, has originated many polities, in- 
stitutions, arts, has developed many forms and forces, has 
possessed itself of regions and conquered kingdoms undreamt 
of by him; but it never has transcended the conceptions which 
Paul entertained and expressed in his teaching, has never 
surpassed them in theory, has never equalled them in fact. 
The full significance of Paul’s Gospel has never been ac- 
cepted by the Church or the world. The essential equal- 
ity and spiritual unity of all men in Christ. “ There is 
neither Jew nor Gentile.” No barrier between race and 
race; all international divisions and distinctions futile and 
false. “ Neither bond nor free.’ No antagonism between 
class and class, between station and station; all servants 
one of another, all free of each other’s yoke. “ Neither male 
nor female.” No inequality between sex and sex; man and 
woman equal in honor, because equal and one in Christ. 
Higher doctrine or purer no teacher has ever propounded. 
Paul’s view of human nature and human society remains 
to this day a mark and a model to thinkers and _ philan- 
thropists. The Gospel of Christ, as interpreted by Paul, 
is the highest word that has yet been spoken by man to man; 
it still leads the speculations and points the endeavor of phi- 
losophy and reform. 
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1. History of Piedmont. By Antonio GALLENGA. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 1855. 3 vols. 

2. The Allocution of the Pope to the College of Cardinals, on the Ecele- 
siastical Relations of the Kingdom of Sardinia, delivered at Rome, 
January 22, 1855. 

. Annuaire des Deux Mondes. Chapters La Sardaigne and Etats 
Romains. 1855, 1856. 

. An Inquiry into the History and Theology of the Ancient Vallenses 
and Albigenses. By GrorGe StTaNntey Faser, B. D. London: 
R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside. 1838. 8vo. pp. xl, 596. 

. Protestantism in Italy, Past and Present. With an Account of the 
Waldenses. By Ropert Bairp. Boston: Benjamin Perkins & 
Co. 12mo. pp. viii, 418. 


Tue ecclesiastical position of the new constitutional king- 
dom of Sardinia at the present moment is very remarkable. 
For the last ten years the government of that country has 
been acting more and more boldly in opposition to the Papal 


See. The steps of its alienation from Rome resemble so 
closely those of the beginning of the English Reformation, as 
to lead the Protestant student on too fast, to the conclusion, 
which the facts do not warrant, that a complete separation 
from the Roman Church must follow. The warm attach- 
ment of the people to that Church is such, that no such rup- 
ture as this ought to be at the present moment looked for. 
Yet in its present aspect the struggle is no trifle. Every 
member of the Sardinian government, from the king down 
to the lowest executive officer, is at this moment under the 
excommunication of the Pope,—and has been under ex- 
communication since July 25, 1855. What is more remark- 
able, this interdict does not appear to rest very heavily on their 
consciences. ‘Their steps toward a reconciliation are not par- 
ticularly pressing. Indeed, Sardinia, at the present moment, 
seems much more interested in her diplomatic dissension with 
Austria, the political tyrant of Italy, than in her ecclesiastical 
quarrel with Rome, which claims the privilege of religious 
supremacy. 


St ROMETE REMADE LITE 
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The present separation from Rome dates back to measures 
which were initiated ten years since, — even before the revolu- 
tionary outbreaks of 1848. In hastily sketching those meas- 
ures, we shall relieve ourselves in part from the danger of 
Protestant prejudice by taking our statement of the earlier 
movements from the “ Allocutio” in which Pope Pius IX. 
himself reviewed them, in an appeal to the Cardinals, in 
secret consistory, on the 22d of January, 1855. The Pope 
acknowledged in this address that he was moved by the 
calamities which had just struck dead two princesses of the 
family of the king of Sardinia.* In the hope that these judg- 
ments might favorably impress the statesmen of that kingdom, 

: he proposed a last attempt to move the king to abandon a 

E policy which had brought such ruin on his family. 

4 The first offence alleged in the historical statement which 
makes a part of this address, is the refusal, in 1847, by the 
Sardinian government, of the right claimed by the bishops to 
examine foreign printed books. This affront was followed 
up on the 25th of April, 1848, when the Sardinian Parlia- 
ment passed an act requiring the royal exequatur upon any 
directions of the Roman See, before they should be promul- 
gated in the kingdom. On the 16th of June, the same year, 
without any satisfaction given on these points, the Sardinian 
government proposed the abolition of all the privileges of the 
clergy, civil and criminal alike. On the 4th of October a 
new law took away from the bishops the examination of 
the universities and of the public schools. On the 8th of 
December further restrictions were placed on the bishops, 
and the, Society of Jesuits and that of Ladies of the Holy 
Heart were expelled the kingdom. Their property was “ an- 
nexed” to the public domain. The complaints of the Roman 
See received no attention. The Marquis Pareto, a Sardinian 
plenipotentiary, went so far as to threaten that his govern- 
ment would refuse the exequatur, even for papal dispensa- 
tions of the first degree. In October, 1849, this government 
demanded the trial of the Bishops of Turin and Asti. The 

Pope refused, because he had no canonical reasons for re- 
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* A brother of the king died a few weeks after. 
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calling them. Meanwhile, the Archbishop of Cagliari, in the 
island of Sardinia, came in conflict with a government com- 
mission for the abolition of tithes. His revenues were seized, 
and he replied by an excommunication of the commissioners. 
On the 9th of April, 1850, what is known as “ Count Siccar- 
di’s law” passed the Sardinian Parliament, in the face of the 
protest of the papal envoys. It provided for the abolition of 
all remaining ecclesiastical immunities, and of certain féte- 
days. On its passage, the papal nuncio left Turin, and the 
efforts for reconciliation on the Pope’s part were suspended. 

In May and June, the Archbishops of Turin and Sassari 
were charged by the government with violations of the laws 
of the press, in certain instructions which they addressed to 
their clergy, which were, according to the Pope, purely spiritu- 
al. He remonstrated. The government imprisoned the Arch- 
bishop of Turin, and expelled other clergymen who had refused 
the sacrament to one of the ministers, Santa Rosa. A new 
law deprived the Church of the right of acquiring real estate. 
The Roman ministers protested that this was a violation of 
all the Coneordats. The Sardinians replied that they could 
not help that, and brought forward the excellent Protestant 
doctrine, that governments had the right to annul Concordats, 
whether the Pope assented or no, when changes of internal 
policy required. 

Meanwhile the Piedmontese government constantly sent 
negotiators to Rome, with a view to a reconciliation; but 
these ministers made such claims that the Roman govern- 
ment would not even recognize them. Signor Pinelli, the fifth 
of these negotiators, was in Rome, not recognized, however, 
by the Pope, but professing a desire to resume negotiations, 
when his government at home suddenly exiled the Archbishops 
of Cagliari and Turin. The Pope then published an address, 
protesting against the acts of the Sardinian government, and 
denied the assertion, constantly made in Piedmont, that his 
court and that of the king were on cordial terms. 

About this time the cabinet of Turin declined to pay the 
tribute of “the cup of gold.” This refusal, which sounds 
more like a piece of a fairy tale than a scrap of the history of 
our own times, proved to be, in fact, no trifle, but one of the 
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overt acts of rebellion, on different sides of which the two 
parties took public issue. It seems that this tribute began 
more than a hundred years ago. The Holy See at that time 
held in Piedmont certain property, which gave it feudal rights, 
embarrassing to the local government. Benedict XIV. con- 
sented to surrender these rights, on condition of the annual 
payment of a cup of gold, of the value of two thousand dol- 
lars. ‘The cups were regularly sent to Rome till the year 
1849. The reformed government was then anxious to abolish 
all feudal rights, and proposed to pay the principal of which 
$ 2,000 should be the interest. The papal ministers saw no 
objection to this; but while the negotiation was in progress, 
the other charges and reclamations between the governments 
assumed so much importance, that the cabinet at Turin finally 
declined negotiating about the cup of gold at all, unless the 
Pope would negotiate about ecclesiastical privileges. Cutting 
off the negotiation, it cut off the supply of cups also. And 
this failure seemed so important at Rome, that in 1854, at the 
great festival of St. Peter, when, according to ancient custom, 
the Apostolic Chamber publicly protests, like a consecrated 
notary public, against the defaulters who have failed to pay 
their dues to the Pope, the king of Sardinia was included in 
the list. In the language of to-day, his ecclesiastical paper 
went to protest. ‘The ordinary protests had been for many 
years only two, —one against the king of Naples, for failing 
to pay a certain tribute called the white hackney, and one 
against the Duke of Parma, for refusing to recognize the 
suzerainty of the Pope. To these two the king of Sardinia 
is now annually added, on the score of the cup of gold. 

One and another effort at reconciliation had, in the mean 
while, effected little or nothing. The negotiations inevitably 
dragged. The Sardinian Parliament as inevitably marched 
on. At length, on the 24th of November, a bill was intro- 
duced in that body by the government, for the abolition of 
convents and other religious houses, and the assumption by the 
state of their property. It was in the hope of checking this 
bill that the Pope addressed to his Cardinals the Allocution 
which we have, thus far, been following. 

But the Allocution did not arrest the law. It was carefully 
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discussed in the Sardinian Parliament. The debates are such 
as to give us great confidence in the intelligence and modera- 
tion of the men who have in their hands the destinies of this 
one free state of Italy. In opposition to the measure it was 
argued, that it was bad as a financial movement; that it was 
rebellion against the Pope; that it was a violation of the 
constitutional law, which proclaims the Catholic religion the 
religion of the state; that it was inhuman to the monks and 
nuns, dead to the world as they were, and only occupied with 
the salvation of their souls. In reply to these arguments, the 
friends of the measure showed from the doctors of canon law 
that priests and religious corporations can never hold ecclesi- 
astical property as their own, but are simply trustees, as the 
Church can own nothing. In this case it was claimed that 
the government merely proposed to administer the property 
to greater advantage ; and, in fact, the bill provided for such 
large expenses for the support of the working clergy, that it had 
been complained of as a false financial measure. The state, 
it was argued, was the real proprietor of the convent property ; 
the clergy needed fuller support; the state had a right, then, 
to apply its convent property to their advantage. Count 
Cavour, the enlightened head of the ministry, addressed him- 
self simply to the financial questions, relieving the measure 
from the assaults made upon it there. 


“ As for the suppression of the communities,” he said, “if we meant 
to close the doors of the monasteries, and pay each of the monks and 
nuns separate pensions, M. de Revel would be right in saying that we 
should enlarge our expenses, instead of reducing them. But we do not 
propose this. We propose to act with practical views, and with some 
thought of finance. We propose a system of gradation. We desire 
to preserve absolutely and permanently certain religious orders, recog- 
nized as useful to society,* and to reform others whose existence noth- 
ing justifies. We mean to act here with prudence and moderation, both 
in view of what we owe to the monks and nuns, and because by acting 
otherwise we should embarrass our finances, instead of relieving them.” 


The Pope’s protest, as we have said, failed to check the bill. 
It passed, 116 to 36, in the lower house; by a majority of eleven 





* The exceptions are those bodies which had in view public education and the 
charge of the sick, the Sisters of Charity being chief of these. 
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in the senate ; and when sent down, amended, passed the dep- 
uties again on the 28th of May, 1855, by a vote of 95 to 28. 
It was at once sanctioned and proclaimed by a royal decree. 

The Pope met this law by a sentence of excommunication, 
published in a Consistory held on the 26th of July. “We 
are forced -to declare,” he says in his Allocution, “in the 
unequalled grief of our soul, that all those who have dared 
to propose, to approve, and to sanction, in the Sardinian states, 
the decree and law mentioned above in opposition to the 
rights of the Church and of the Holy See, — as well as those 
who authorized, favored, counselled, adhered to, or executed 
them, — have incurred the major excommunication and the 
other censures and ecclesiastical penalties inflicted, by the 
sacred canons, the Apostolical Constitutions, the general coun- 
cils, and, above all, the Holy Council of Trent.” 

This sentence cut high and low. For it cut off the king 
who had signed, and the humblest priest who had failed to 
protest against these laws. It is, indeed, the severest sentence 
known to the Church, the moment it is fully proclaimed. In 
this case the Pope, while he published it in Consistory, re- 
frained from publishing it in Piedmont, and it stood, therefore, 
and still stands, as an “admonition ” of deserved excommuni- 
cation. Why it was not fully published, we hardly dare say. 
The liberals of Piedmont believe that the papal court consult- 
ed the Sardinian clergy, and asked if they would stand by him 
or their king if he “ published” the sentence in Piedmont, — 
that the majority of them replied that they should stand by 
the king, —and that the Pope did not venture on the experi- 
ment. The sentence fell dead, therefore. Indeed, the Roman 
Catholic: statesmen of Piedmont seem to have drunk too 
deeply of the waters of constitutional liberty to be greatly 
alarmed at such a proclamation. Engaged in their share of 
the Crimean war; and in the conferences which followed it, 
they were more disposed to take the Pope under their patron- 
age, than to yield to his. At the close of the Conferences of 
Paris, on the 27th of March, last year, they went so far as 
to present a note, proposing the complete secularization of 
the Legations,— now a part of the States of the Church, — 
and the establishment in those States of an independent lay 
VOL. LXIII.— OTH S. VOL. I. NO. III. 30 
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government, as the only means for relieving Italy from the 
burden and danger of the Austrian occupation of the States 
of the Holy See. No action was taken on this bold proposal, 
but it serves to show that the Piedmontese government had 
not been deeply awed by the sentence of the head of the 
Church to which they still belong. 

Meanwhile, the position of things in practice appears to 
be this. ‘The sentence of excommunication has never been 
formally promulgated in Piedmont. And therefore the king, 
Count Cavour, and all inferior officers, fulfil their religious 
duties, partake in the Communion of the Church, and re- 
ceive its consolations, just as if they were not excommuni- 
cated by its highest authority. When occasion comes, they 
measure swords with it, without hesitation. About the time 
of the excommunication, the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was announced at Rome. Some Sardinian under- 
took to prove it false, from the Gospel of Matthew. Some 
tribunal sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment, for blas- 
phemy. Whereupon the king instantly set him at large. Yet 
all the while, the reader must understand, the kingdom is 
Catholic, and Roman Catholic. The government keeps up 
the pretence of being on very excellent terms with Rome. We 
have met intelligent Piedmontese who had never heard of the 
excommunication of the government. The Sardinian king 
probably cares little for any results which may come from the 
liberal policy. The Sardinian peasant, if suddenly told that 
they were all making energetic steps towards Protestantism, 
would perhaps be surprised. Yet sixteen out of eighteen 
daily journals sustain the anti-papal policy. And so keenly 
sensitive is this, that, when the Pope visited Florence the past 
summer, the Cavaliere Buoncompagni, the Sardinian Minister 
at the Court of Tuscany, who had personally such respect for 
him that he had visited him at Bologna, was called away from 
Florence by the government, lest they should be represented at 
all in the fétes in the Pope’s honor. 

Doubtless there are statesmen who stand between the king 
and the peasant, who look forward to a wider breach, at 
least with anxiety, perhaps with hope. But we do not sup- 
pose that any of such statesmen are urging the present policy 
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of Sardinia from motives such as would be strictly called 
motives of religious dissent. They are looking at the policy 
of the state, rather than the purity of the Church. They secu- 
larized the convent property, in the first instance, because they 
wanted money in their treasury; and if their fullest ambition 
were realized, in the view they now hold, they would still be 
the spiritual subjects of the Pope, though they would owe 
him no temporal allegiance. That is, they would be in pre- 
cisely the condition in which Roman Catholics in this country 
are at the present time. 

Meanwhile, just as there existed in England, in the time 
of Henry VIII, a set of Christian men who did not be- 
lieve in the Church of Rome at all, and did not attempt 
to keep terms with it, so in Piedmont, by the side of these 
political Protestants, there exists that ancient Protestant 
Church, which claims to be older than the Papacy, and which, 
through centuries of seclusion, and other centuries of perse- 
cution, has been steadily waiting its time. The ancient Wal- 
densian Church is symbolized by a dark field, with a lighted 
candle standing in its centre, raying out its beams on every 
side. Over it hangs the sky of night, spangled with seven 
stars. Around it are the words, “ Lux lucet in tenebris,” —a 
light shining in the darkness. The seven stars probably rep- 
resent the seven churches in the Book of Revelation. The 
lighted candle is the Waldensian Church itself. ‘The history 
of that Church, — its origin, its struggles, its heroic deeds, its 
yet more heroic martyrdoms, — the eminent purity which pre- 
served it through the most perilous days, and has kept it alive 
until the present hour, — attest the fitness and the beauty of 
that admirable symbol. It was devised by a prophetic instinct. 
Long before the opening of the Protestant Reformation, the 
Waldensian Church was a burning lamp in the darkest night 
of Christendom. Opposition attempted to obscure it. Per- 
secution did its utmost to extinguish it. But that lamp was 
fed by an undying faith; and when the arm of power was 
too mighty to be resisted, it was borne into foreign lands, or 
faithfully trimmed far up among mountain valleys and Alpine 
retreats, to burn on with an inextinguishable brightness. 

It is not easy to trace the exact history of the Waldenses. 
The inquirer finds conflicting accounts, which it is difficult, 
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perhaps impossible, to reconcile. He scarcely knows what 
writers to trust, since a strong bias of feeling,upon one side 
or upon the other, may affect every historian’s judgment, and 
prejudice influence every pen. Many of the opponents of the 
Waldenses were incapable of judging them justly. In the 
first days of the Church, the Pagan, unable to separate the 
idea of religion from gorgeous temples adorned with statues 
and smoking with sacrifices, denounced the early disciples as 
atheists when they met to worship an invisible God, whom 
no image represented to the senses. The Catholic, unable to 
disconnect the idea of Christianity from that priesthood which 
the Waldenses rejected, and those forms which they opposed, 
condemned them asirreligious and profane. Prejudices which 
were strengthened by the deepest feelings of the heart predis- 
posed the sincerest men to ascribe the grossest opinions and 
practices to those who were branded as heretics ; and the loose 
morals of the time, unparalleled, perhaps, even by the disin- 
genuousness and falsehood of modern political controversies, 
permitted others to misrepresent and pervert their history: 
Many of the earlier records of the Waldensian Church, too, 
are said to have been destroyed amidst the ravages of exter- 
minating wars. Only a few pages in the works of ecclesias- 
tical historians are devoted to its rise and progress and per- 
secutions, while the statesmen and princes, the popes and 
inquisitors, who attempted to crush it, fill a large place in the 
annals of their day. The clash of arms, the thunders of 
councils, absorb the attention of the world, while the silent 
movement of the Divine Spirit, the majestic march of Provi- 
dence, has no power to arrest its thought. What touching 
histories of the struggles and labors of individual minds, of 
the faith and sufferings of communities of disciples, of hopes 
and fears, of successes and defeats, of exiles and of martyr- 
doms, which would make the departed centuries live again 
before our view, and present a speaking portrait of that old 
Waldensian Church, have been blotted out by the hands of 
enemies, or never written bya human pen! Their only record 
is in the Book of Life. Nevertheless, the justice of history 
can never be finally defeated. Basing themselves upon ever- 
lasting truths, and thus borne on by a divine strength, the 
despised Waldenses have left their mark upon the character 
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of the world, and helped to form the faith and mould the life 
of generations who will gather up and embalm every relic of 
their history, while the names of their persecutors shall be 
forgotten, or remembered only with obloquy. 

The first step in the direct discussion of our theme leads 
into the midst of controversies. Most historians assert that 
the Waldenses originated in the south of France, in the lafter 
part of the twelfth century. The Waldenses themselves, and 
a few Protestant writers, claim that they have existed from 
the earliest periods of the Christian faith,— perhaps from 
apostolic days, —in the valleys of Piedmont, in the north of 
Italy. Instead of plunging directly into these controversies 
in respect to their origin, we prefer to begin with their appear- 
ance in France. If we fix our eyes upon that period, and 
then look both before and after, some of the problems of the 
Waldensian history may seem to solve themselves to our 
inquiries. 

Two men were born in the twelfth century, who, both from 
their character and deeds, as well as from their connection 
with our theme, may be taken as representatives of certain 
characteristics and tendencies of that time. The first was 
Peter Waldus, or Waldo, as he is more generally called. We 
do not know the date of his birth; but we hear of him as a 
wealthy citizen of Lyons in 1163. The idea of the sacred- 
ness of the Mass, which grew into the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, as it was definitively settled in the Lateran Coun- 
cil in 1215, was very strongly asserted in a council at Tours 
in 1163. A decree was passed at the same council against 
those heretics who were accused of declining to receive the 
Holy Communion, and of despising the Mass. Waldo ap- 
pears upon the stage of history as a brave opponent of the 
doctrine which the Pope thus attempted to enforce. This 
incident clearly shows the tendency of his thought. Every 
year doubtless strengthened his convictions. His mind and 
heart were silently gathering strength for his future work. In 
1170, while conversing with a party of friends, at a supper, 
one of the company fell and instantly expired. That start- 
ling incident at once concentrated every element of feeling 


into a brilliant and glorious purpose. He abandoned every 
30 * 
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other occupation, and devoted himself to the concerns of re- 
ligion. His first desire was to drink the waters of life from 
the original fountain itself. The Latin Vulgate was the only 
edition of the Bible then to be obtained; and this was inac- 
cessible, as well as unintelligible, to almost all. Waldo was 
probably able to read this version himself, and to teach the 
people from it. But he soon engaged two competent ecclesi- 
astics to translate the Gospels, and some other portions of the 
_ Bible, into the Romance language. They also drew up for him 
a collection of sayings from the Fathers, which were called 
“ Sententie.” The study of these writings and of the Bible 
confirmed every religious impression and noble purpose. He 
distributed his wealth among the poor. He formed a society 
to instruct the neglected people, whose members were called 
“ Apostolicals,” on account of their efforts to imitate the apos- 
tolic purity. He multiplied copies of the translation of parts 
of the Bible which had been already made, and, it is said by 
some, gradually obtained a translation of the whole. Europe 
was thus indebted to him for a translation of parts, if not of 
the whole, of the Scriptures, into a then living tongue. 

The zeal and the success of Waldo and of his companions 
soon awakened the suspicion of the priesthood. ‘They con- 
fined themselves, at first, to the great duties of practical re- 
ligion ; but this inevitably led them to rebuke the vices of the 
clergy and the assumptions of the papacy. They had no 
idea of forming a peculiar sect. But the Archbishop of Lyons 
attempted to suppress them; and, like all persecution before 
or since, his opposition brought forth the truth with new clear- 
ness and power. When he forbade them to preach, he only 
drove them back to the great principle, “ That they must obey 
God rather than man,” — the principle which always renders 
weak man omnipotent, and places a rock beneath his feet 
against which the waves of power must dash in vain. The 
kindness of numerous friends, the general respect for his 
character, the value of his services, conspired to enable Waldo 
to remain three years longer in Lyons to pursue his work. 
At length Pope Alexander III. commanded the Bishop of 
Lyons to treat Waldo and his adherents with the utmost 
rigor. ‘Then he was obliged to go to Dauphiny, afterwards 
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to Picardy, and finally to Bohemia, preaching everywhere 
with great success until his death in 1179. His followers, 
too, were scattered abroad in France, Germany, Piedmont, to 
carry with them the seeds of living truth, which, though often 
sown in tears and watered by blood, were scattered broadcast 
among the nations, to spring up, sooner or later, in glorious 
and abundant harvests. 

We turn from Waldo the Reformer, to notice the second 
man to whom we referred. In the year 1170,— the same 
year in which Waldo began to preach,— in the diocese of 
Osma, in Castile, was born Dominic, a descendant of an il- 
lustrious Spanish family. He was the founder of the order of 
Dominicans, and the originator of that tribunal which finally 
grew into the Inquisition. His character has been pictured 
in precisely opposite colors. The Catholic Church canonize 
him as a saint. The Protestants denounce him as an enemy 
of mankind. The probability is, that he was a man of sincere 
religious feeling, but of severe disposition, and of bigoted re- 
ligious zeal. These characteristics are sufficient to account 
for his subsequent career. He also distributed his wealth 
among the poor. When a young man, in a time of famine, 
he sold his books and furniture in order to obtain the means 
to relieve their wants. A few years after, he made a journey 
into the South of France, in company with his bishop, who 
was a man of similar disposition. There he met numerous 
heretics, and realized the danger which threatened the Church 
in their rapid increase. For three years, Dominic and the 
bishop went from place to place to oppose them, with much 
labor and many self-denials. But the heretics multiplied nev- 
ertheless; and this prompted their opposers to resort to more 
stringent measures. The bishop soon died, and left Dominic 
at the head of the undertaking. Persecution soon began to 
put on all its terrors under his direction, until vast armies were 
called in at last to engage in that crusade against the Albi- 
genses, whose record fills one of the bloodiest pages of human 
history. While in Toulouse, he formed a society for the de- 
fence of the Church. It was recognized by Pope Innocent 
III. in 1215, and confirmed by his successor, Honorius, in 
the following year. The tribunal which was thus established 
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at his suggestion, was endowed with inquisitorial powers, that 
were enlarged and confirmed from time to time. Dominic 
was placed at its head, and the common statement, that he 
was the first Inquisitor-General, is doubtless true. He died 
at Bologna, in the year 1221, at the age of fifty-one. 

Waldo the Reformer, and Dominic the Inquisitor! When 
we look at these two men, we look at once beyond them. 
They were not the originators, but the representatives, of great 
elements in the life of theirown time. Tendencies, which can 
be detected long before, only took more distinct form in their 
opinions and their work. As we have already said, there have 
been many controversies in respect to the exact work which 
Waldo performed, and his influence upon the progress of 
Christian thought. ‘The Waldenses say, that, instead of being 
the founder of their Church, he was one of its disciples, and 
that his faith was derived from them. They reverse the com- 
mon statement, and affirm that the name of Waldenses was 
not derived from Waldo, but from the word “ valles,’ — and 
that they were called Valdenses, or inhabitants of the valleys, 
a name which was easily changed into Waldenses. It is 
said, also, that Peter Waldo obtained his own name from 
them. The name at first was “ Pierre de Vaux,” — Peter of 
the Valleys, — afterwards changed into Waldo or Waldus. 

It is doubtless true that the reforming spirit gained a new im- 
pulse from the labors of Waldo. His work and his preaching 
introduced a new era in its progress. The Waldenses then 
come forth prominently upon the theatre of history. But it is 
equally true, that the same spirit which prompted his labors 
had appeared long before in less extensive manifestations. 
The same opinions had been proclaimed before. It seems 
clear that the chief corruptions of Catholicism never gained a 
firm foothold on the plains of Piedmont, and among the val- 
leys of the Alps. Perhaps churches existed there which were 
never touched by those corruptions. The valleys of the Wal- 
denses have always been inhabited by a simple people, who 
had comparatively little connection with the world. Accord- 
ing to Allix, in the eighth century, no other prayer was pre- 
scribed by their bishops than the Lord’s prayer, and no other 
creed than that of the Apostles. Claude, or Claudius, Bishop 
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of Turin, who lived in the early part of the ninth century, has 
been fitly called the Wickliffe of his time. He was a Chris- 
tian reformer and a Christian hero. He boldly protested 
against the corruptions of the Church. “God commands us 
to bear our cross,” he says, “and not to worship it.’ He de- 
nied the propriety of prayers for the dead, the worship of 
saints and images, the authority of traditions, and the doc- 
trine of merits. He called Jesus Christ alone the Head of 
the Church. Some of his writings seem like the productions 
of the time of the Reformation, seven centuries after his day. 
No ages were wholly dark. The simple, apostolic faith was 
doubtless silently cherished in many hearts, and from time to 
time noble men were raised up to protest against ecclesiasti- 
cal corruptions. The Waldensian missionaries probably found 
their way into other lands; for the missionary spirit was a 
perpetual trait of the Waldensian Church. While Hildebrand 
carried the power of the papacy to the highest point, the leaven 
was diffusing its influence in many breasts, and preparing the 
way for a wide-spread reformation. At the opening of the 
twelfth century, this comparatively hidden feeling began to 
appear in various manifestations. -Many longed for the old 
apostolic purity. Some went from place to place to waken 
the people to great religious enterprises. Sometimes the vices 
of the priesthood aroused men, and sometimes the truths of 
religion pressed home upon the conscience. New sects ap- 
peared, often tinctured with extravagant opinions, yet helping 
forward the new impulse by their influence. Peter of Bruis, 
and Henry the Cluniacensian, made a great impression upon 
multitudes in the South of France by their preaching, before 
Waldo began his ministry. Perhaps Waldo himself origi- 
nated in Piedmont, and came thence to Lyons in early life, as 
one witer has asserted. Perhaps some missionary from the 
valleys planted the first seeds of a better faith in his heart. 
Arnold of Brescia, a noble reformer, afterwards a martyr, went 
from Italy into France to preach, more than twenty years be- 
fore Waldo appeared. Or perhaps the same spiritual causes 
which then aroused many minds, independently of each other, 
to protest against prevalent corruptions, acted upon him, and 
he was indebted to no human agency, but led on beneath the 
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sovereign guidance of the Divine Spirit. We never rest until 
we can find the interposition of some human hand to affect 
each advance of thought. If we believe in God, it is quite as 
philosophical, and far more reverent, to say that the Invisible 
Spirit opens and enters the human mind to waken it to higher 
truths, in the ages of noblest progress. We cannot track its 
way, but we hear the sound thereof in the world’s Pentecosts, 
when loyal disciples speak with tongues of fire. We wage 
fierce controversies to vindicate the claims of individual men, 
when we should rather “remove the diadem” from every hu- 
man brow, and ascribe the glory and the work to God alone. 
Whatever may be the exact merits of Waldo, his faith was far 
older than himself. Whether the stream had found its way 
directly from the heights of Piedmont, to burst forth anew as 
a living well in the South of France, when he began his min- 
istry, or was first unsealed there by the touch of the sovereign 
hand, the same waters of life had refreshed the more ancient 
Waldensian churches long before. Waldo was the instru- 
ment to give a new expression to opinions already widely dif- 
fused. A new hour had come, and he was the man for the 
hour. The nebulous light which glimmered around watching 
and waiting multitudes was then globed into a sun, to beam 
out new life upon the nations. 

And when we turn once more from Waldo the Reformer 
to Dominic the Inquisitor, he too must be regarded as the in- 
carnation of one trait in the life of the age, instead of the 
originator of a new element of thought. The distinction 
of laying the foundation of the Inquisition has gained for 
him almost divine honors, or exposed him to unmitigated 
execrations. But the spirit of persecution in the Church was 
almost coeval with its establishment. Christians soon learned 
to inflict upon each other the same penalties for heresies which 
the pagan world inflicted upon them for faith in Christ. That 
persecuting spirit came down through every succeeding cen- 
tury. It pervaded the atmosphere in which Dominic lived 
and breathed. He merely systematized its manifestation and 
its action. If heresy deserved pains and penalties, it was in- 
evitable, in the natural development of human thought, that 
some man should appear who would attempt to give the ut- 
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most efficiency to those pains and penalties. That idea, like 
every other prevalent thought, must especially incarnate itself 
in some individual man, and find complete expression through 
his determined will. Accustomed to severe self-denials, sin- 
cere in his dread of heresy, the conscientiousness of Dominic 
made him unflinching and unrelenting. Human compassions 
were trampled down because divine truths were at stake. 
Every fibre of the heart was changed to iron. If true religion 
makes men like gods, false religion may make them demons. 
The abuse is no basis for scepticism. Both facts sustain the 
same conclusion; and the sincere yet unrelenting persecutor, 
and the martyr whom he fastens to the stake, may both fur- 
‘nish demonstrations of the sovereignty of religion when it 
enters a human heart. God alone is the judge of individual 
men. When we look back to those who have peculiarly em- 
bodied the antagonistic elements of the world’s life in any 
age, let us remember, in respect to those whom we honor, the 
truth which gave them all their greatness, and which they ex- 
pressed rather than originated ; and let us consider, in respect 
to those whom we denounce, that the error which darkens 
their names came down with the sanction of ages to mould 
their thoughts and determine their deeds. 

Waldo and Dominic, the Reformer and the Inquisitor! If 
we could fully trace the progress of thought in these two dif- 
ferent minds, the age in which they lived would reappear in 
two of its most distinctive features. Their appearance, almost 
at the same moment, on the stage of action, illustrates a law 
in the history of the world. Darkness retires when morning 
beams over land and waters; but error and sin do not thus 
vanish out of sight when a new truth appears. The evil 
rather unfolds itself with increasing energy and desperation, 
through many ages, to stand face to face with good. Whether 
it come as the serpent in Eden, to win a long, though not 
eternal victory, — or as the tempter to Jesus, to meet a rebuke 
which prophesies its eternal defeat, — it always undertakes 
the battle. Paganism resists Christianity step by step. The 
corruptions of every age stand up against every effort for re- 
form. Oppression measures its strength with liberty. Every 

crown of victory is “ platted with thorns.” It was in accord- 
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ance with the law of providential development, that, when 
Waldo appeared, and reformers sprang up in multitudes, 
Dominic should also come, a little later in point of time, to 
lead on the old battle anew, with bloodier weapons and a 
more determined purpose. 

It is interesting and instructive to pause for a moment in 
order to notice the successive steps by which these two antag- 
onistic elements were brought into collision, in this particular 
period of history. As has been already stated, practical relig- 
ion was the first great aim of Waldo and his associates. Dis- 
gusted with the pomp of bishops, and the licentiousness of 
many of the clergy, men longed for the simple purity of apos- 
tolic days. Apostolicity was the watchword and the prayer- 
of multitudes. Neander calls the twelfth century one of the 
epochs which have been marked by a new outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. In different walks of life, men appeared who 
undertook almost incredible labors and self-denials in order to 
realize their ideal of Christian excellence. Raymund Pahua- 
ris, an artisan, while he had a family, gave every leisure mo- 
ment to the study of Christian truth, which he imparted on 
Sundays and festivals; and after the death of his wife, he 
withdrew from all business to devote himself to labors for the 
reformation of the vicious and the relief of the poor. His 
career illustrates that of multitudes in every department of 
life. Practical religion was the sovereign thought. Reforma- 
tions are not intellectual at first, but moral. Conscience is 
aroused to oppose some heavy abuse, or to enforce some neg- 
lected duty. And then, when inen are assailed for what they 
feel to be right, the mind elaborates the principle which legiti- 
mates and justifies it. Then the practical reform assumes a 
theological and scientific character, and presents its philo- 
sophical defence. As facts precede theories in science, so it 
is in moral revolutions. God does not at once give a clear 
vision of their future work or trials, even to his noblest ser- 
vants. Perhaps they might start back appalled from such a 
vision. Only one has lived who saw his whole future agony, 
“the twisted thorns,” the cross itself, before he took up his 
ministry. When the traveller journeys on amid thickest 
mists, with an impenetrable obscurity before, he discovers the 
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next step to be taken at each successive moment. So God 
discloses the clear duty of each coming hour to his faithful 
servants, when he leads them on in ages of reformation. So 
the Waldenses were led forward until two great points were 
clear, — “the Scriptures the only supreme authority,” — “ the 
theocracy,-the Mass, the worship of saints, indulgences, were 
all contrary to apostolic simplicity and purity”? And when 
they thus stood opposed to the priesthood, its corruptions 
and its power,—to the Church, with its hollow forms and 
practical idolatries, — the day of open conflict dawned. 

But if the Waldenses were thus carried forward by degrees 
to the distinct recognition of the principles to which their re- 
form directly led, the Church also gradually discovered their 
entire hostility to its pretensions. No heresy was seen in 
labors for practical piety. Nothing was’ detected, at first, but 
a separation in sympathy, —a jarring of spirit, — whose 
cause and whose depth no man had fathomed. But clash-. 
ing tendencies must unfold themselves day by day. Place: 
men in the same field or mill, and the crisis will still come 
which takes one and leaves the other. The new wine bursts. 
the old bottles. As the Waldenses followed the leadings of 
Providence step by step, the hierarchy also developed its. 
purpose, by decree after decree, couched in terms of increas- 
ing severity, and to be enforced by ever heavier penalties. 
The persecuting spirit which put Claude of Turin in peril of 
his life, and had occasionally sent men to the gibbet or the 
stake in former centuries, now summoned up its strength, 
and the Church and the heresy were at open war. 

Waldo the Reformer and Dominic the Inquisitor — or, 
rather, the antagonistic elements which each represents — are 
now arrayed in a conflict which stained centuries with deeds 
of blood. We can only notice three special periods in this 
history of cruelty and anguish. In a few years after Waldo 
and his adherents were driven out of Lyons, the South of 
France swarmed with heretics. There they were chiefly 
known by the name of Albigenses. After many preliminary 
measures, which only confirmed the Albigenses in their faith, 
rather than intimidated them, Dominic appeared upon the 
stage to inaugurate the newly-founded Inquisition by a war 
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of extermination. The fury of that crusade, in which the 
slaughter of heretics was deemed the most acceptable service 
of Heaven, no words can tell. Men were imprisoned until 
some of the bishops said that it was impossible to defray the 
cost of their subsistence, or to find mortar and stone to build 
prisons to contain them. Thousands were burned, or hanged, 
or buried alive. Hundreds of thousands are said to have 
perished during the war. “ Keep no faith with those who do 
not keep faith with God,” —“ Treat them more severely than 
the Saracens,” — were the cries of the merciless Inquisitors. 
“Spare none,” said a bishop to the soldiers, as they entered 
a city inhabited by Catholics as well as Albigenses, — “ spare 
none; God can tell his own among the slain.” When relig- 
ious zeal is transformed into fiendish hate, imagination can 
fill out the picture of horrors; and we are prepared to hear 
that the war did not cease until the people had all fled into 
exile, or such indiscriminate murders had left no victims for 
the slaughter. 

We have no space to name the various persecutions in 
Germany, Venice, Calabria, and in every place in which the 
Waldenses gathered together, or to which they fled. Even 
the persecutor must sometimes rest in his bloody work. Still, 
at intervals during the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, whenever the undying her- 
esy reappeared with increasing strength, the Inquisitor fol- 
lowed to ferret out its adherents ; and the executioner was at 
hand to carry out his quick, unsparing sentence, by the sword 
or at the stake. Return now to Piedmont, among the moun- 
tain fastnesses, where, protected by their comparative sepa- 
ration from the world, and their blameless purity, the .Wal- 
denses enjoyed the longest periods of tranquillity. Persecu- 
tion at length invaded those peaceful retreats. In 1487, and 
in 1565, armies were sent there which were defeated by the 
heroic mountaineers. In 1601, the Duke of Savoy enjoined 
the Waldenses in the marquisate of Saluces to go to mass in 
fifteen days, or to leave the territory within two months, under 
penalty of confiscation of goods and of death. Five hun- 
dred families were thus driven into exile. In 1655, a similar 
decree was published in respect to Piedmont itself. Those 
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who would not obey must depart within three days. Perse- 
cution which had hitherto comparatively slumbered in Pied- 
mont, according to the testimony of eyewitnesses, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, now committed unparalleled outrages. 
Every soldier who took a prisoner seemed to invent some 
new form of insult or of torture. When the exiles left, the 
army fell upon them. Men were tortured, or hewn in pieces. 

omen were outraged, dismembered, or, what was immeas- 
urably more merciful, massacred. One commander gave up 
his commission in disgust, because he could not check such 
enormities. A thrill of horror at these atrocities went through 
Protestant Europe. Milton pictured these fiendish deeds of 
infuriated men in his immortal sonnet, “ Avenge, O Lord! 
thy slaughtered saints.” Such acts were no unfitting symbols 
of the deeds of fallen angels, which he was afterwards to sing. 
At the instance of Cromwell, the Protestant powers interposed 
with their remonstrances, and a treaty was finally formed, 
under which the remnant of the Waldenses returned to their 
former homes. 

But the storm was only suspended for a time. In 1686, 
the Duke of Savoy again forbade the exercise of the Protes- 
tant religion in his dominions, under penalty of death. The 
cruelties of 1655 were surpassed in 1686, when the third great 
persecution began. The horrors of the battle, the siege, the 
plunder and the sack of cities in civilized warfare, even the 
atrocities of savage strife, were transcended in this crusade, 
which spared neither age nor sex in its merciless barbarities. 
Ten thousand persons were imprisoned, and the valleys de- 
populated by murders and battles. In October, 1686, the rem- 
nant of the people, about three thousand in number, were re- 
leased from prison, on condition that they would go into exile. 
Even then there was scarcely a show of mercy. Once some 
prisoners were released in the morning, and required to leave 
at evening. During the march of another company, one hun- 
dred and fifty died in a single night. Eighty-six perished in 
a tempest 9f snow upon a mountain, over which they were 
driven after a vain request that they might be permitted to 
halt till the storm should cease. Some officers were more 
lenient, or none of the sufferers could have survived. In Feb- 
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ruary, 1687, the remnant arrived at Geneva, in fearful destitu- 
tion, where they were fed and clothed, and received with the 
utmost kindness. There was no Milton now to strike his 
lyre to sing their wrongs ; no Cromwell to remonstrate with 
words of power. Buta higher hand interposed for their de- 
liverance. The Divine Spirit breathed new courage into their 
loyal hearts. They determined to go back into Piedmont ; 
and immediately began to form plans to accomplish that he- 
roic purpose. After two unsuccessful attempts, Arnaud, their 
gallant leader, at the head of eight hundred men, accom- 
plished what has been well called their “Glorious Return.” 
During thirty-one days they marched through an enemy’s 
country, defeating or outgeneralling large bodies of soldiers, 
until they regained their native valleys. Providence defended 
them during that glorious march; and just as they arrived 
at their homes a rupture took place between Savoy and 
France, and a treaty was concluded with them which secured 
their protection. . 

Popes and princes took the sword in vain. Still the Wal- 
denses lived. They had really conquered. Since 1690 they 
have enjoyed comparative peace. Napoleon, when in power, 
received their messengers kindly, and assured them of his pro- 
tection. After his fall, many of their old disabilities were 
brought back in the restoration of the former order of things. 
But in 1848, as we have already stated, these disabilities were 
removed, and the legalized Protestant form of faith and wor- 
ship attracted popular favor. And in 1853, the candle which 
had burned so long among the mountain heights was brought 
down to the capital of the kingdom, and a large Waldensian 
church was dedicated with much solemnity in Turin itself. 

And now, when we turn from this most imperfect glance at 
the history of the Waldenses, so crowded with incidents which 
call forth admiration and tears, to consider their character and 
influence, it is not easy to qualify our words of eulogy. Ne- 
ander says, that “ the origin of the Waldenses is to be traced 
to the reading of the Bible.” In Piedmont, as well as at Lyons, 
or wherever they can be traced, they based everything upon 
this single and sovereign authority. A mixture of supersti- 
tions may be found in some of their opinions. Still their 
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faith was singularly pure. It closely resembled that of the 
reformed churches of later days. The mass, transubstantia- 
tion, the worship of saints and images, the doctrine of purga- 
tory and of indulgences, the supremacy of popes and bishops, 
were all corruptions which they must perpetually oppose. 
“ Once praying in the words of the Lord’s prayer,” they said, 
“is of more efficacy than the ringing of ten bells; yea, than 
the mass itself.” They believed in a regular ministry; but 
they still maintained that every one had a right to instruct. 
They accepted the words of Christ with undivided loyalty, 
and clung to him as their sole Redeemer ; and, in one word, 
believed ina religion that did not consist in works, ceremo- 
nials, penances, but in a regenerating faith which must fill the 
heart:and flow out into every vein with life-giving power. 
And, therefore, they kept themselves close to the Divine 
Spirit by constant communion with God and his truth. Men, 
women, children, gained: a. most intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures. They said, “Among the Catholics, a teacher is 
rarely to be met who can repeat three chapters of the Bible” ; 
whereas, among themselves; scarcely a man’ or woman could 
not repeat the entire New Testament in the vernacular Jan- 
guage. Generation after generation continually féd their 
souls upon the truth of God. They did not live their own life 
alone, but strove to live the life of the Apostles and of the 
Son of God. They soared up day by day into the spiritual 
world to breathe its holy air, and therefore we are prepared to 
hear bright testimonies to their purity. In the “ Noble Les- 
son,” —a document of uncertain date, but which gives a just 
picture of the spirit of the Waldensian Church, —it is said: 
“If a man is to be found who neither curses, lies, swears, 
commits adultery, murders, possesses himself of others’ goods, 
nor revenges himself upon his enemies, they say that he is a 
Waldensian, and should be punished.” Enemies were com- 
pelled to acknowledge their purity. A knight of France, 
when asked by a bishop why he did not drive them from his 
dominions, replied, “ We cannot do it, for we have grown up 
with them and have kinsmen among them; besides, we see 
them living in all honesty.” “TI allow,” says a fierce Domini- 
can, “in morals and life they are good, true in words, unani- 
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mous in brotherly love; but in faith they are incorrigible and 
vile.” So implicitly were they trusted, that the Catholics, in 
the midst of persecuting wars, in order to save their daugh- 
ters from the hands of their own soldiery, placed them among 
the Waldenses as in a sanctuary. No passion, no desire of 
revenge, ever betrayed that holy trust. Centuries ago they 
were said to be orderly, industrious, chaste, masters of their 
own passions, free from falsehood and fraud. And an Eng- 
lish writer, who visited the Piedmontese valleys in 1822, rep- 
resents them as still retaining the same characteristics. Every 
slope of the mountains, every available recess in the valleys, 
was occupied by vineyards and orchards, or subjected to culti- 
vation by those industrious and frugal inhabitants. Where 
no plough could be driven, men turned up the soil by the 
spade. Their homely cottages were neat and cheerful; their 
pastors intelligent and faithful. And a profound piety and 
faith, while it lifted up the heart as in a perpetual hymn, 
bloomed out in all. beautiful social virtues. 

Nor were more brilliant, if not higher, qualities wanting. 
When religion becomes a living faith, it endows man with 
power, and makes him, in every faculty of his nature, a living 
soul. That inspiration awakens mind. A remarkable degree 
of intelligence is said to have characterized the Vaudois peas- 
antry. “Their great cry,” one writer says, “is for books.” 
The heart stimulated the intellect to noble aspirations. It 
quickened them also to heroic energy and daring. It has 
been said that the word “hero” is not to be found in the 
Bible. Heroism, in the world’s frequent use of that word, 
Christianity denounces and crucifies. But heroism in the 
true sense is the first and last and eternal result of Christian 
faith. That faith transforms the timid man into a brave con- 
fessor, and makes every true disciple a moral hero. The 
Waldenses have been true heroes both in action and in en- 
durance. Whenever they took up arms to defend themselves 
against invaders, a handful of Waldenses, posted in the 
passes and gorges of the mountains, or rushing down from 
the heights upon the foe, successfully resisted hundreds and 
thousands of trained soldiers. If obliged to retire at times 
before an overwhelming force, they went up the Alpine peaks 














with their wives and children, making the lofty heights echo 
with their songs of undaunted faith. Gianavella, in 1655, 
and Arnaud, in 1690, were heroes of action, as well as brave 
confessors, whose achievements equalled the noblest daring 
of knights and crusaders. 'The commanders of the invaders 
said that the life of one of the Waldenses cost the lives of 
twenty of their soldiers. Said Arnaud, when some urged 
him not to rush to the front of the battle, “ I best know what 
the cause and the occasion require of me. While I advance, 
follow me; and when I fall, revenge me.” Men animated by 
such a spirit were invincible; and they rose up from their 
prayers to smite opposing hosts as by a bolt from heaven. 
But they had a still nobler heroism; the heroism of endur- 
ance. No tortures, no swords, no stake, could shake their 
steadfast souls. We quote one or two out of the host of 
heroic answers which glorify their annals. A peasant of Rora 
was placed upon the ladder of the gallows, and told to choose 
between tempting rewards for apostasy and instant death. 
“T am proud to. be accounted worthy to suffer for the 
cause of Christ,” was his only answer. He was still further 
urged to remember his wife and little ones... “ I do remember 
them,” he said, “and pray God that my children may follow 
in their father’s steps, and die like myself.” “ Favor me with 
those two flint-stones,” said another, as he sat upon his funeral 
pile ; “sooner can men eat these as bread, than can you de- 
stroy the religion for which 1 die.” Such men could be ex- 
terminated, but never conquered. The infinite truth flooded 
their souls and rendered them invincible by human arms. 
They looked steadfastly up to that sacred head, Circled onée 
with thorns, now: radiant at: the ‘right: hand of God, and they 
could not falter.- For centuries -their martyr age continued ; 
and for centuries that same martyr’ spirit beat in the breasts 
of young and old, of gentle maidens and:strong men, and 
made~ them, when the» trial came, loyal tnto death. The 
vales and mountains of Piedmont present scenes of exquisite 
beauty and sublime grandeur, which enrapture and awe the 
traveller as he threads the mountain passes or scales their 
dazzling heights. But the Christian pilgrim discerns a more 
ravishing beauty, and a still higher grandeur, investing and 
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hallowing every spot. Many a mountain pass has been a 
Thermopyle. Every village and hamlet has its sacred place, 
consecrated by the blood of martyrs. The Waldensian 
Church has been well characterized as the martyr Church of 
Christendom. Its unshaken constancy, its heroic endurance, 
have been worthy of apostolic ages. Piedmont has been 
called a cabinet whose Alpine heights enclose an inestimable 
jewel. The Waldenses, like the first disciples, sealed their 
faith with their freely offered blood; and when God makes 
up his jewels, they shall stand among the cloud of witnesses 
with their starry crowns. 

What has been the influence of a Church so pure in faith 
and life upon the thought of the world? That question is 
not easily answered. One of its preachers said to a minister 
of the Church of England, in 1824: “ Remember that you 
are indebted to us for your emancipation from papal thral- 
dom. We led the way. We stood in the front rank; and 
against us the first thunderbolts of Rome were fulminated. 
The baying of the bloodhounds of the Inquisition was heard 
in our valleys long before you knew its name. From Gui- 
enne, when an English province, our doctrines found their 
way into England itself; and Wickliffe preached nothing 
more than had been heard in our valleys long before.” One 
thing is clear, the Waldenses were Reformers before the 
Reformation itself. The candle which they bore aloft was 
rather a ray from the ascending sun, — the light which pur- 
ples the east at the first coming of the morn. The opinions 
and labors of Waldo and his associates, in France and the 
heart of Europe, were seed-grains of new thought and life. 
Claude of Turin, the churches of the mountain valleys, did 
not exist in vain. Every breeze that came from those pure 
heights was freighted with life for the plains below. ‘Truth, 
virtue, propagate their influence through a thousand channels 
in which God directs their course and watches their way ; 
and what was proclaimed in the secluded places of Piedmont 
may have first fully burst upon the view of men in a Wick- 
liffe and a Luther. But we urge no extravagant claims. We 
rather say, “take off the crown” from man, and award it to 
God alone. Honor to all who have been organs of the Divine 
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Spirit in its regenerating ministries. Place others of wider: 
culture, of apparently greater influence, upon thrones, if you 
will. To the Waldenses still belongs a royal place; for they 
also were kings and priests unto God. 

What will be the future of such a Church? for nineteen 
thousand Waldenses and three thousand Catholics dwell to- 
gether in the valleys of Piedmont to-day. Since 1848 they 
have comparatively flourished. In Turin they have three 
preachers, with masters, colporteurs, a small journal, and a 
depository of books and tracts. In Genoa, Nice, Pinerola, 
and various other places, they have preachers and mission- 
aries. It is said that they are to be found in many parts 
of Italy. The College of Torre, in the valley where their 
churches have always been, has twelve professors, and one 
hundred and five students, including those of the Normal 
School and the Theological Faculty. A church with such a 
past, the representative of a host of confessors and martyrs, 
though small to-day, must have a future. We should gladly 
welcome any of its members, honored both for its past his- 
tory and its present character, into our own land. Still we 
hope to see its triumph in Italy itself. Recognized already 
in Piedmont, in the revolutions which may suddenly burst 
upon the world, and cannot always be postponed, it may 
yet be recognized by the United Italian States. Perhaps the 
Church which popes and princes could not crush, which pre- 
served its purity almost, it may be altogether, untarnished, 
through long centuries of poverty and persecution, may come 
down from its Alpine retreats, in its true apostolical succes- 
sion, to be enthroned even in Rome. If that consummation 
should ever come, may the purity of its martyr days still re- 
main, to give it an omnipotence which Rome could never 
win. May no degeneracy cause its prosperity to become the 
loss of its power. 

Whatever the future may be, the past is secure. The 
prayer of Milton’s Muse has been answered. God has avenged 
his slaughtered saints. The Inquisition, with its armies and 
its racks, is losing or has lost its power in the dominions of 
Catholicism itself; while the Waldenses live in their mountain 
valleys, — live in the thought, the faith, the life, of reformed 
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churches and nations. The justice of history is slow, but 
sure. For ages we say, “ How long! O Lord, how long!” 
But at length the Lord gloriously comes. Christian candor 
may magnify the work of Dominic as it. will, but it cannot 
save his name from deepening shame. Prejudice may ob- 
scure the name of Waldo or of Claude, of the Waldenses 
both of earlier and later centuries; but they shall yet shine 
like the stars. Tyrants and warriors usurp the pages of 
history, and make it profane. But the world has a sacred 
history too. It has its glorious roll of saints. As we study 
the past, they seem to come forth, bending beneath the cross, 
circled with martyr fires, crowned with piercing thorns, yet 
with transfigured faces; and as they take their place in the 
upper sky, a sacramental host of God’s elect, the moral 
heaven is filled with celestial rays. They come from every 
age and clime; and the pure and true whom we have known 
go up from our homes, from the places of loyal service of 
man and God, to join their blessed company. Compass 
us :about,—the earlier and the later gone,—and fill our 


hearts with your eternal life, and take us up into your own 
fellowship and rest! 


Such is the position of the two parties of Protest in Pied- 
mont. ‘The one is the party now in possession of the govern- 
ment, under the lead of the accomplished statesman, Count 
Cavour. It is the one liberal government, born in the throes 
of 1848, which has escaped “reaction.” It. has kept itself 
clean from the atrocities of revolution. It has risen above the 
impracticability of most “moderate” governments, which, even 
in their name, seem doomed to ruin. Although the intrigues 
of the more violent clergy sometimes result in persecuting a 
Waldensian congregation or arresting a Bible-reading travel- 
ler, we suppose there is little doubt that the general drift of 
the popular sentiment will sustain the Parliament. <A strong 
majority of the government has advanced by these first steps 
on the road of reformation. 

The other party of reform is still a handful of men. But 
they sustain eternal principles, which they have held since the 
twilight of antiquity. Their fathers have gone to the stake 
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for them ; — and the children seem to be worthy of the fathers. 
There are not among them many high or mighty; but the 
low and weak cling to the eternal truth to which they were 
born with a courage which makes them kings and priests. 
Such a company, in the struggle which awaits Piedmont, 
are allies who will do more than half the work that is to be 
done. They may well be proud of the position in which 
their country stands. They may look forward to a future 
in which their little leaven shall have leavened the whole 
lump. That is a touching story told by Signor Gajani, — that 
when Napoleon imprisoned the Pope in Piedmont, the only 
visit of courtesy he received was from an aged Waldensian 
pastor. A priest of the oldest of churches visiting. his unfor- 
tunate brother of a younger communion! Was there an omen 
in the interview ? 
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Art. IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RECENT GERMAN THEOLOGY. 














ALTHOUGH the keen interest which followed the course of German 
speculation down to Hegel in metaphysics, and Strauss and Baur in 
criticism, has partly abated, Germany is still the land most rich in 
erudition, and most fertile in speculation,— still the mother of all 
things new and strange in the domain of Theology. It is true that the 
creative period seems to have passed by; that —if we except the 
constructive criticism of the later Tubingen School — self-confident 
energy and the audacious hope of intellectual youth are replaced by a 
microscopic criticism, an erudition painfully minute, a groping and 
searching in the plane of religious speculation, that turns in the same 
circle, and perpetually recoils upon itself. As political problems are 
given to England to work out painfully, and social ones to France, so 
to Germany it seems committed to exhaust every vein of abstract 
thinking and erudition, to run the round of every possible hypothesis, 
to test and eliminate the errors of all half-way systems, and by a 
reductio ad absurdum leave the right way to be taken at ldst by 
those not wearied with following the truth through all its doublings and 
windings. If a feeling like sadness comes upon us at seeing the 
weariness and chaos that appear to occupy the field of that earnest and 
high debate, if we are amazed to behold a new-school metaphysics 
plunging rampant into Atheism, and a hyper-Lutheranism toppling over 
into a mongrel Romanism,— if a host of obscure names and petty 
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controversies occupy the ground where Lessing and Herder, Fichte and 
Schleiermacher, De Wette and Neander, have waged their high con- 
troversy with error or unbelief, — still a little attention will show that 
good service is rendered us by the present generation also. And we 
are indebted to any one who will help to clear up the confusion, and 
arrange the new party men and names in their true bearings. 

In this service, it may be right to say, the Christian Examiner has 
the assistance of a gentleman eminently qualified, both by sound . 
learning in theology, and by his position as Professor at Halle, to 
interpret the various phases of the living mind of Germany. Most of 
the reviews which follow in detail are from his careful and experienced 
hand. With this aid, it is hoped that each succeeding volume of the 
Examiner may be able to register, with accuracy and promptness, the 
intellectual results of the half-year. But it will be an aid to many of 
our readers, if we introduce such notice by a brief preliminary survey 
of the field. 

The general results of the last thirty or forty years we cannot better 
describe than in the following paragraph, taken from a recent number 
of the Westminster Review. 

“The critical theology has become conscious of its own mission. 
From a blind instinct of aimless inquiry, from the eager ebullition of 
youthful curiosity which would question everything, it has matured into 
a habit of careful research, governed by a conscientious spirit, and 
armed with all the resources of knowledge, direct and collateral. If, 
indeed, its early enthusiasm has abated, this is inevitable. All fertile 
periods of speculative agitation, such as that which Germany has just 
gone through, are only possible because they are stimulated by hopes 
too sanguine to be realized. After a time the human mind is brought 
to, in its most adventurous flights, by the bounds which it cannot pass. 
It recognizes, when ‘ roused by the shock which drives it back, the wall 
of adamant which bounds inquiry.’ It lowers its pretensions, but at the 
same time consolidates its efforts. In this stage is German theological 
endeavor. Never was speculation less wild or capricious. Its every 
movement has to be made under the surveillance of the most vigilant 
criticism. Its own intense consciousness of the laws of logical method 
checks it at every turn. The enormous wealth of applicable learning 
which it has accumulated hampers its operations. It can no longer be 
ingenious or inventive, but is under the imperious necessity of being 
just. It may smile at the crude conjectures of its young rationalist 
days, but it must be with a mixture of regret for the freedom and elas- 
ticity with which it then sallied forth for the conquest of the world.” 

In our survey we shall follow the method, and, wherever we can, 
the language of Schwarz, whose volume* is the most recent on the 
subject, and for our purpose the best. 

It is a work generous and liberal in spirit, apparently free from party 
bias. Sympathizing most nearly with the middle or “ reconciliation ” 








* Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. (An Essay towards the History of 
the Newest Theology.) Von Kart Scuwarz. Leipzig. 1856. 12mo. pp. 437. 
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school of theologians, of whom Bunsen!is the noblest representative, 
rather than with either extreme section, yet with a clear exposition 
and frank acknowledgment of the service rendered by the most un- 
sparing critics. It covers, professedly, the period of twenty years, — 
from 1835, when the work of Strauss brought to a head the critical 
ferment of German erudition, — in fact, a little more. The “ Leben 
Jesu” was a true “epoch-making” book. The epoch which it led was 
“not creative, but revolutionary,” —an anticipation, by some dozen 
years, of the political storm of 1848. Up to 1835, we find the two 
old-fashioned parties, Rationalist and Supernaturalist, about equally 
one-sided and superficial: now they are brushed aside by a current of 
deeper speculation, and a breeze of sharper historic criticism. Hitherto, 
all manner of hybrid and transitional theologies. Rationalism has 
grown sterile and effete, resting on barren erudition, blind to the mystic 
or poetic side of the Scripture it professes to expound, — “ lacking in 
religious sense, speculative sense, and historical sense.” The Idealism 
in vogue fifty years ago becomes abstract and fantastic, —drifting 
vaguely through romantic dreams of the Middle Age, through mysti- 
cism and fable, towards a spurious Catholicity, a high-church “ posi- 
tivity.” The real religion of the time sprang from the inspirations of 
patriotism, and was born in the war of German independence. A 
self-sacrificing conviction, a faith unto death, whatever its source, is 
religion. The regeneration of Germany came with the shock that 
struck from the popular heart the spark of liberty. 

Hegel and Schleiermacher —two men whose influence on the 
development of thought has been, perhaps, exceeded by none in the 
present century — are the two eminent leaders in the period that now 
ensued. All the more recent German schools either date immediately 
from them, or at least have been most powerfully affected, whether as 
disciples or opponents, by the movement in which they bore the lead- 
ing share. 

It was when the government was trying to extinguish all embers of 
the revolutionary spirit, that Hegel appeared at Berlin, in 1818. His 
system of abstract necessity set itself against all abstract ideality. His 
maxim of “ the self-development from substance to subject,”. practically 
came to this, —“ Whatever is, is right.” His disciples of one wing 
interpreted his speculative theory into old-fashioned orthodoxy. His 
“logical category they made an historic category”; his philosophical 
Absolute was realized to them in Jesus of Nazareth, —a translation 
which only hid the real drift of the original. A more dangerous 
tendency set in the direction towards mere nihilism and unbelief. The 
phrases of the master are taken out of their place in a comprehensive 
and fertile system, and made mere handles to an opponent, or catch- 
words of a sect. In Hegelism, so read, “events are brought to pass 
by ghastly Universals ; it is a philosophy of history, in which history 
stains the purity of philosophy, and philosophy drains away the blood 
from history.” The Christian ethics of freedom disappear. There is no 
germ of personality. ‘‘ Persons are only masks ; humanity is a mosaic, 
not an organism.” “The Absolute is not that which creates, but that 
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which comes to pass.” Idealism in this shape is but one step removed 
from French Positivism,—a step which the later disciples of Hegel 
were not slow to take. Feuerbach marks the easy transition from 
Pantheism to Anthropology,— from All-God to No-God. Meta- 
physics takes the sudden plunge from Conservative Orthodoxy to 
Atheistic Nihilism. 

The great name of Schletermacher represents, thirty years ago, the 
nobler phase of a sincere intellectual piety. The waste waters of 
“ Romanticism ” he led to irrigate the dry soil of an abstract theology. 
Starting in his youth with a sort of pantheistic mysticism, his nature 
ripened into an intellectual breadth and richness, and a “ Moravian” 
fervor of piety, that make him the finest type of that “ religion for the 
cultivated classes” which it was eminently his task to expound. His 
chief service was to define the “essence of Religion” in the life, and 
turn over, without fear, to history, cosmology, and metaphysics, what- 
ever belongs not essentially to that. But his followers struck presently 
into opposite directions ;— on the one hand seeking reconciliation with 
the existing beliefs and tendencies, and so bridging the way to the 
present “ Confessionalism,” — little as they like it or are thanked for it ; 
and on the other diverging as far as to Baur and Strauss, “whom the 
schools of Hegel and Schleiermacher beat to and fro between them like 
a shuttlecock,” each anxious to shun the questionable fame of the arch- 
heresy. 

Following the orthodox tendency a little way, we meet some of the 
more familiar and honored names of the later theology. Meander was 
“last of the Fathers, a Protestant monk and saint.” His mild, indeter- 
minate method did much to call out the sharp and positive “ Confession- 
alism.” His Church History is rather a history of piety than of the 
Church. His followers are fitly enough termed “ pectoralists,” or heart- 
Christians. His generous and tender spirit was the most formidable 
antagonist to the new Prussian orthodoxy. 

Passing over names less important in this direction, we come presently 
to Hengstenberg. He seeks something more definite and clear than 
Schleiermacher, something after the elder type of Lutheranism. In him, 
pietism and orthodoxy “ came not in penitential rags, but in fashionable 
apparel.” Like the Jesuits, he teaches unpalatable doctrine in modern 
phrases. He deifies the Canon; proscribes all historical criticism ; 
offers the sharp alternative, “Give up all or nothing.” Hengstenberg 
is at the head of the state theology, the “ Union” party in religion, 
which rested on the secular arm as the defence against a too rational- 
istic clergy till 1848, since when it has equal dread of the laity. Till 
then a terror, it has since become a bore. It was an inquisition to put 
down heresy and neology, resting after all on a superficial knowledge 
of the two great masters Schleiermacher and Hegel. Weakly dilettante 
in Stahl (“the foremost sophist of them all”), loosely eclectic in 
Gschel (who defines his position from the data of Goethe, Hegel, and 
the Bible), resisted by the more liberal temper of Meander and Steudel, 
this new papacy subsisted on the confutation of heresy; its golden time 
was when such names as Strauss and Feuerbach made the object of its 
assault. 
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Looking now at the genuine movement which dates from 1835, we 
find that it has two sides, — Historical Criticism and Speculative 
Dogma, — which it will be convenient to consider separately. 

In Strauss we find summed up the net results of a century of 
criticism. His “perfection of form,” his “ placid objectivity,’ were the 
source of his imposing and terrifying effect. He “hates the affectation 
of a pious and doleful tone in criticism. For science, there is no holy, 
but only the true.” His task was mostly negative, — to expose the 
fallacy of the old-style rationalism, (which attempted in good faith to 
interpret the Gospel as a narrative of mere natural events,) and to 
carry to its length the mythical theory, already popular in explaining 
many portions of the Bible. Strauss was “the alarm-drum,” which 
roused the forces to the great theological battle, —“a brave building 
without foundations”; he criticises the history as a whole without a 
previous investigation of its parts, and draws no clear boundary between 
what is mythic and historical. 

The real strength of Strauss is shown both in the multitude and in 
the weakness and vacillation of his opponents. Zholuck belongs to all 
schools ; he is pietistic, but not poor in spirit ; anti-rationalist, but, like 
the English apologists, imbibes the poison of the heresy he confutes ; 
annihilates the idea of miracle in defining it; and criticises Strauss to 
good purpose only on his weakest side, the question of genuineness. 
Neander’s criticism is compromising and capricious, —a dissolving 
process, timidly and half-way followed, upon the miraculous narrative. 
Ullmann, the mildest and clearest opponent, admits the mythical and 
legendary along with the historical; plants himself on St. Paul’s faith 
in the resurrection; puts the question, Did Christ make the Church, or 
the Church make Christ? (to which Strauss answers, “ Both,”) and 
asserts that as in art, so in the divine life, there must be a living human 
realization of the type. Among the right-wing Hegelians, Goschel 
asserts that Christ was the ideal of humanity, actualized,—a “ whim- 
sical realism, as of the theorist who would taste only ideal fruit” ; 
Dorner, backed by cabalistic studies and theories of the Adam-Kadmon, 
claims for him a “ wniversal personality”; Schaller and Rosenkrantz 
maintain that the historic Christ was the “ complete” or all-sided man. 
Of those who have replied in detail to the critical theories of Strauss, 
Weisse maintains that Mark was the original Gospel; holds that the 
narrative portion of John is not genuine; lays stress on the works of 
healing, (which he refers to something akin to a magnetic force, grow- 
ing sensibly feebler towards the close,) while admitting myth or allegory 
in other parts of the miraculous narrative. Schweizer excepts to 
various portions of the fourth Gospel, — whether as of Galilean origin, 
or “magical” in style. Hbrard frames a capricious “ apology,” — 
admitting no difference of great or small in the miraculous, and con- 
ceding that the Gospels are no way “protocols, or consecutive narra- 
tions.” Bruno Bauer is the most extraordinary of these champions. 
By one leap he passed from the extreme right to the extreme left of 
the school of Hegel. His fanaticism for “truth” amounts to bluster ; 
the leaven of the time ferments in him till it fairly explodes. “ A kind 
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of Faust,” through philosophic abstraction he loses all capacity of 
truth. His great service, in his own eyes, is to refute the Apology of 
Strauss for the Gospel narrative !— which he holds to be mere extrava- 
gance and contradiction. The fourth Gospel, he considers, was written 
in Edessa, about A.D. 130, by some disciple of the school of Andrew. 

Such is a sample of the German replies to Strauss. For any results 
of positive scientific value, we must look in another quarter, to the 
“ New Tiibingen School.” Of the life and services of Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, — by some called “ unquestionably the first of living 
theologians,’ — we cannot speak as we would in our present narrow 
space, reserving it for full treatment in a future number. His charac- 
teristic method is to treat the history of dogma as a process of logical 
development, while he makes it the gauge and test of literary criti¢ism. 
“ His doctrine of universals is a sort of logical etiquette.” His weak- 
ness is, that he treats doctrine apart from life, though in a masterly 
way. The New Testament writings he investigates purely as an 
integral portion of the early Christian literature, — his original starting- 
place being the Epistles of Paul, as the earliest genuine documents of 
the faith. A school of remarkable ability has gathered about the 
master ; — Schwegler, whose “ Post-Apostolic Time” has the merits and 
faults of youthful arrogance ; Zeller, whose “ Acts” is the most finished 
work of the entire school; Milgenfeld, “more analytic and less dogmatic 
than Baur,” whose works cover both the synoptical Gospels and the 
apocryphal Clementines ; Aitschl, whose “ Old Catholic Church” is a 
“useful criticism on the extreme tendencies of the school”; and Volk- 
mar, who calls in question the preference too often shown for the 
apocryphal over the canonical Gospels. ‘The fundamental principle of 
this school is that Christianity was a growth, from the soil of Judaism ; 
that early Christianity was equivalent to Jewish Christianity; that the 
opposition to Paul did not cease with the fall of Jerusalem, and not 
until the Catholic reconciliation became necessary, to resist the per- 
secutions of paganism and the assaults of Gnosticism. Its critical 
analysis has been called “a compound microscope applied to the history 
of the first two centuries.” It may have the exaggerations and defects, 
as well as the excellences, of an instrument of such high power; but 
this cannot be gainsaid, that it has brought the facts of that period into 
a totally new light, and compelled’ a revolution in the method of their 
handling. 

Opposition to this school has been shown chiefly in the form of 
juvenile essays, prize writings, &c. Of more important works are 
those of Thiersch, who by “psychological insight” attempts to dis- 
tinguish a constructive period in the Church, the first century, from a 
conservative in the second; Dorner, who avoids the discussion of the 
fourth Gospel, and the late appearance of the Logos doctrine; Hwald, 
who is excessively violent and arbitrary, “mechanically and anatomi- 
cally” dissects the narrative into eight fantastically assorted parts, 
dissolves miracle into mist, which he asks you to accept, then condenses 
it back to fact which is neither good history nor fable, and tempts one 
constantly to ask whether it is mysticism or sophistry that misleads 
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him ; Sleek, who argues the genuineness of John’s Gospel from its use 
among the Gnostics and all parties in the Church; Aeuss, who holds to 
the genuineness of the lesser Epistles, and makes John less the ex- 
pression of a doctrinal than of a mystic tendency; and Hase, who, 
rather incoherently, makes the Gospel an exposition of what is said in 
the Apocalypse from another point of view. 

So far the historico-critical process. Looking next at the specula- 
tive-dogmatic, we find its impulse also given by Strauss, who in his 
“ Dogmatik ” speaks the “ inexorable consciousness of the time.” He 
attacks the fallacy with which some have solaced themselves, that the 
form of doctrine only is changed, while its substance remains the same, 
— the self-deception of metaphysical theologists. In this new work 
(published in 1841) we find the same calm and cold “objectivity,” 
tracing the secular process of destruction which history makes 
known, to which all individual criticism or heresy is but “as a little 
rill to a mighty torrent.” The fatal flaw in Strauss’s mind is painfully 
evident, — his nihilistic tendency, his “ hopeless-blasé ” temper, so con- 
trasted with the courageous energy of Lessing. His leading idea is 
the irreconcilable opposition between the ancient and modern view of 
the universe. Faith and science must tolerate each other, — but here 
he “recks not his own rede.” Yet even Strauss is not thoroughly con- 
sistent. Theoretically a pantheist, an honest moral instinct keeps him 
oscillating between fatalism and free-will. The divine personality, he 
asserts, is not individual, but universal. In philosophic parlance, the 
“ Absolute ” is “substance becoming subject,” — not the primal principle, 
but the result. 

Whatever vacillation may be in Strauss, we find none of it in his 
followers. Heuerbach shows the passionate reaction against all meta- 
physics. He admits only the two spheres of concrete existence, — 
physical phenomena, and acts or states of the human mind. The 
Absolute has to him no objective reality at all. Whatever any being 
aspires to, is contained within itself. The divine attributes are but 
emotions of the mind, or attributes of humanity. The conception of race 
— humanity — takes the place of all religious or ideal contemplation. 
Yet even here is an approach to some sort of higher than mere mate- 
rialistic belief, which draws on him the scorn of a hooting mob, — 
“ gamins of philosophy,’ — who pelt him with epithets, and call him 
theologist and hypocrite! A just retribution on him who “thought to 
fight a good fight with supernaturalism,” and assailed Christianity with 
the ribaldry of old-school infidelity. One point of truth we find in him, 
—that human nature must have its rights fully recognized in religion ; 
a “religion of humanity” only, but still in some sort a religion. 

Then we find the new radical school of metaphysics, “ Young Hegel- 
ism,” which parades in the “ Hallische Jahrbiicher” its assault on all 
institutions and beliefs, and its empty phrases of “truth, freedom, 
equality, humanity, popular sovereignty,” to the general terror of all 
parties. In Ruge we observe the transition from quietism to rationalism, 
from old to young Hegelism. He is not a leader of the movement, but 
is drawn on by it. Always an idealist, he still clings to his “religion 
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of freedom and humanity,” though mixed with “slurs at nonsense and 
pedantry, and dlasé sneers at all fine sentiment.” This movement 
burlesques the Hegelian idealism ; makes each step of progress “ both 
necessary, and necessarily obliterated by the next”; and so sets itself 
in defiance to all that is before and after. Bruno Bauer displays the 
new and violent dogmatics of materialism; Herwegh its poetic, Marr 
and Griin its socialistic, and Vogt its scientific phase, —“ its dissatis- 
faction with all that is, its hollow phrases, and chaos of contradictions.” 

We should do injustice to the soberer thought of Germany, did we 
omit all notice of the “ Reconciliation-theology,” which seeks to heal 
this deep disorder. The name of Ullmann stands first, — “centre of 
the centre,” more essentially a reconciler even than Neander. In his 
very weakness, his pet phrases, it is touching to see how sincere is his 
reliance on his own prescription. In his smooth periods, his finished 
style, Schleiermacher’s phrases come to us dissolved in mist: “ Chris- 
tianity not a doctrine, but a life”; “Christ developed in humanity”; 
“ Christianity the religion of humanity, independent and original, yet 
strictly historical.” “The person of Christ is alone a miracle,” yet 
“not schlechthin supernatural.” “Christianity is divine in essence, 
human in form; divine in origin, human in realization.” But why 
Christianity in especial? is it not equally true of all life? or, if the 
divine and human are essentially opposed, why is the growth different 
from the germ? We are sensible here of a repugnance at bottom to 
the miraculous, which shrinks from denying it in terms. Liebner 
(Dogmatik, 1849) is of a nature at once mystic and sensuous, incon- 
sistent and weak, and void of originality, — combining a strange, patch- 
work doctrine of the Trinity with Schleiermacher’s doctrine of Christ’s 
human perfection. So in Dorner’s doctrine of the “ all-personality ” of 
Christ as the primal man, of the Absolute as manifest in the totality of 
individuals, the “ self-limitation ” of the second person of the Trinity, 
and the “pan-Christism” which identifies the Logos with the divine 
principle in all men, we have expositions of the Church doctrine, which 
are only its destruction. Far richer is Lange,—his restless vigor 
playing with theories and half-thoughts, like a virtuoso who improvises 
on an instrument. Religion may be seen on the divine or human side, 
as revelation or native sense. Creation is the Divine necessity, the 
self-manifestation of God,— the God-man, the centre of all dogmatic 
systems. He opposes all arbitrary and formal theology. Miracle is 
the manifestation of the life-principle; it comes of a higher law of 
being; it is “the natural law of all natural laws.” Revelation is a 
continued -creation, &c. But this is but putting new wine in the old 
bottles of theology, — a toying with metaphysical sophistry, a reasoning 
from spiritual to physical miracle, where there is no connecting term. 
Martensen is a master of form, but has no inward unity or independ- 
ence; is more dependent on church dogma, which he seeks only to 
temper by philosophy. His doctrine is, that Will is manifest in the form 
of Law ; miracle is the higher world-order ; the universal Logos has but 
a higher potency in Christ. “Abstract Satanology” is one feature of 
his creed; and according to him the bread of the Eucharist feeds the 
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resurrection-body. A more fearless and logical consistency marks 
Rothe, whose “ Ethik,” in depth, originality, and decision, is the finest 
since Schleiermacher. He believes in a Christian realism, a spirit- 
world, or objective realm of higher being; and looks for a new 
philosophy of nature, which shall subdue the grossness of materialism. 
He accepts the tendency of Protestantism, to merge the Church in the 
State; in the future the State and Church shall be one, — the “ king- 
dom of God”; the true meaning of the State is, “the totality of moral 
ends”; but association shall be voluntary and free within it. His 
fundamental thought is the identity of religion and morality. He 
holds to a philosophic trinity; the necessity of creation ; the correla- 
tion of God and the world, such that, without the one, the other could 
not be. 

Such are some of the more marked phases of German speculation in 
these latter years. We have next to note the three parties which seek 
Church-Union ; — 1. (Hengstenberg, &c.) That which would establish an 
external rule of discipline, by state authority, after the Cabinet order of 
March, 1852,—a confederacy of Lutheran and Reformed ; 2. (NVitzsch, 
Miiller, Litcke, &c.) A doctrinal union, grounded on the acceptance of 
fundamental articles; 3. Anti-dogmatic, protesting against the authority 
of all dogmatic articles, represented by men of various schools, (as 
Ewald, Knobel, Bunsen,) who put to the religious sense and conscience 
of the time the broad question, “ Shall Christianity go over to Barbarism, 
and Science to Infidelity?” We can only indicate the position of this 
admirable body of men, with whom the best hope of Continental Europe 
seems at present to repose. We speak not of their special opinions, for 
it is not on these they rest their appeal to the mind of Christendom ; 
but on the more comprehensive aim, expressed characteristically by 
Bunsen, as the translation of religion from Semitic to Japhetic forms, 
— from mysticism and dogma into the conscience and life. 

One other party remains to be named,—the Reactionists, the 
school of New-Lutheranism, the extreme opposite pole to Bruno Bauer 
and the radicals. With them, belief is the essential, piety the incidental. 
Hengstenberg is entirely outdone in his own domain, and regarded by 
these new apostles of orthodoxy as only a prophet of the past, one 
crying in the wilderness to a crooked and perverse generation. These 
New-Lutherans — Kahnis, Klefoth, Vilmar, Petri, Miinchmeyer, Euen 
—lead the way to a party of extremists, a high-church sect of Hyper- 
Lutherans, (Lohe, Delitsch, Leo,) who reproduce all the sacramentarian 
theories familiar to us through the “ Oxford Tracts.” It is a spurious 
and mongrel Romanism,—a caricature of medieval Catholicity, to 
which it shows a constant disposition to assimilate. Why Leo, the 
historian of the Middle Age, does not openly join the communion whose 
part he takes in all questions, — even in the Albigensian crusade and 
the ferocities of Alba,— is not quite clear. Probably he knows that, 
once within its pale, he should lose that Teutonic privilege of freedom, 
which he clings to in his wayward fashion. At heart he is more 
materialist than sacerdotalist ; and is after all of nearer kin to Feuer- 
bach than to the ultramontane Romanism he coquets withal. 
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This slight and imperfect summary of the recent attitude of the- 
ological parties in Germany may be of some aid in interpreting the 
reports of progress there which come to us from time to time. Some of 
the special discussions — particularly the cardinal one respecting the 
date and authorship of the fourth Gospel, as held in debate by Weisse, 
Ewald, Bleek, and the masterly critics of Tiibingen — require a more 
elaborate treatment than belongs to this preliminary sketch, and are 
reserved for some future opportunity. Of the more recent publica- 
tions, we have at present to chronicle the following. 


Year-Book for German Theology, by Liebner, Dorner, Ehren- 
feuchter, Landerer, Palmer, Weizsdcker. Vol. 11. Heft 1. Contents: — 
The Doctrine of the Old Protestant Dogmatic Theologians concerning 
the TZestimonium Spiritus Sancti, and its Doctrinal Importance, by 
Klaiber ; The Doctrine of Predestination of the Apostle Paul, by Weiss 
(author of the Petrine System of Doctrine); On the Nature of The- 
ological Knowledge, by /dger ; On the Sacred Books of the Arians, by 
Roth (the Sanscrit scholar in Tiibingen); The Testimony given by 
Christ of himself, according to John. All these articles are solid, and 
the names of the editors guarantee the ability of the Review. 4 Hefts 
ina year. Price, 4 thalers, = $3. 

The second Heft contains: — On Divorce in the First Century after 
the Reformers, by Hauber ; Schleiermacher’s Theory of Cognition, by 
Sigwart ; The Unity and Variety in the New Testament Doctrine, by 
Késtlin ; The Speculative Knowledge of God, by Chalybaeus. 

Plato and John Arnd, by Prof. Scheele. pp. 31. An animated 
address upon the ethnic preparatory and the cultivated Christian 
practical Idealism, warmly defending classical studies in the schools, 
and, still more, urging the study of the spzri¢ more than the mere lan- 
guage of antiquity. 

C. W. Otto, Investigations into the Decalogue, with an Appendix 
upon the Baptism of the Dead in Corinth. pp. 206. The author, a 
celebrated Old-Lutheran preacher, discusses thoroughly the division 
and the spirit of the Decalogue, and gives a new, and in the main 
excellent, exposition of 1 Cor. xv. 29. 

«The Creed of the Lutheran Church on the Atonement, and the Doc- 
trine of Chr. K. Hofmann, by G. Thomasius, with a closing word from 
T. Harnack, pp. 148. These two Erlangen Professors declare them- 
selves opposed to their colleague, who professes also to be Lutheran, 
and also to H. Schmid, who sides with him in his pamphlet, “ Dr. 
Hofmann’s Doctrine of the Atonement, in its Relation to the Church 
Creed and the Church Dogmatik.” Hofmann, in his “Scripture Proof,” 
(a work full of original and profound thought and investigation,) had de- 
nied that Christ suffered our punishment or made vicarious satisfaction. 
He regards the suffering and death of Christ as similar to that of a 
prophet, caused by the opposition and hate of wickedness which broke 
forth against him. Now, Thomasius and Harnack justly complain that 
herein he is not true to the Lutheran creed, and defend the same 
against him. Philippi, also, the Lutheran writer on dogmatics, had 
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likewise come out against Hofmann, and called forth a reply, as will 
undoubtedly be the case here. [Hbrard, on the Calvinistic side, has 
also come out against Hofmann.| ‘This controversy in the Lutheran 
camp deserves the greatest attention, and will doubtless tend to clear 
up this point in Christology ; though it is not to be expected that these 
opponents have sufficient breadth of view to come to a satisfactory 
understanding among themselves, 

Paul de Logorde, the well-known Orientalist, who published, last 
year, Reliquie Juris Ecclesiastict Antiquissime, now announces, in a 
programme entitled “ De Novo Testamento ad Versionum Orientalium 
fidem edendo,” pp. 20, the plan of an edition of the Gospels, which is to 
give the text principally according to the Syriac, Armenian, Koptic, 
and Ethiopic versions, whereby we shall be able to determine the text 
of the second century, which we have been unable to ascertain hitherto 
by the help of the Greek manuscripts. “In Ermangelung ihrer Aus- 
kunft iiber den Cod. Vatic. sei der Cantuariensis (?) als die iilteste 
Textgestalt bietend zu Grunde zu legen.” 

The Theological Foundation of all Philosophical Systems. — An 
address delivered at Munich, on entering upon the Rectorship, by 
Lasaux. pp. 27. The brilliant author dwells chiefly on Plato and 
Aristotle. 

The Fourth Part of the Hyxegetical Handbook to the Apocrypha, 
contains the Second to the Fourth Book of Maccabees, by Grimm, 
pp. 370, and contributes much to clear up the dark period of the 
development of the Jewish mind between the last of the prophets and 
the time of Christ. 

Of Bunsen’s “Egypt's Place in Universal History,” three new 
volumes have appeared, of about 1500 pages. Our Biblical chronology, 
in particular, which depends also on the contemporaneous events of 
Egypt, will be affected by these investigations. 

H. Ritter’s Logic, 2 vols., is to be highly recommended. In a very 
clear and compendious manner the author unfolds his system, which 
rests essentially upon the basis laid by Kant, to whom all the philosophers 
of all the schools are now returning. Ritter, however, criticises Kant, 
not after the manner of Hegel and his school, but going back to the 
metaphysics before Kant, though much influenced by Fichte. This 
book, like the author’s History of Philosophy, occupies a middle ground 
among conflicting parties. 

The Catholic Chaplain Kolschmid has written an interesting pam- 
phlet on the Self-Limitation of the Deity in. regard to his Omniscience 
with reference to the Free Action of Man. pp. 92. He maintains that 
God, in creating fin free, must thereby have relinquished a part of 
his omniscience, namely, his foreknowledge of free actions, — a view 
which is also entertained by Rothe. 

E. F’, Meyer, Critical Commentary on the Eschatological Discourse 
in the Twenty-fourth Chapter of Matthew. Part I. Introduction. 
Frankfort. pp. 182. Undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Tho- 
luck, (as the author says in the Preface,) and dedicated to him. Matt. 
xxiv. 29-31 is interpreted as referring to the judgment about to come 
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upon Jerusalem. The work, which is very elaborate and clear, 
furnishes also a contribution to the settlement of the questions relating 
to the origin of the Gospels, since it shows that the discourse, as given 
successively by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, is recorded in the true 
chronological order. The opinion expressed by the author on page 49, 
that the whole of the New Testament was composed before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, will, however, meet with little concurrence or 
approval. 

M. Baumgarten, Professor of Theology in Rostock, Protestant 
Warning and Doctrine against the Danger of a Revival of old Errors 
in the Established Church of Mecklenburg. Heft IL, II, III. The 
author was attacked by the strict Lutheran pastors, in their conferences 
and journals, as the enemy of the old ecclesiastical usages, and as a 
follower of Schleiermacher. Here he expresses his opinion, that the 
Church should avail itself of no kind of temporal support, and he is in 
favor of an entire separation of Church and State. His eloquent 
defence of Schleiermacher, coming from one who is a very orthodox 
Lutheran, (as his Commentary on Acts, recently translated, shows,) 
is encouraging in these times, when the merits of this great introducer 
of a living Christian science seem almost forgotten. 

Lechler, The Doctrine of the New Testament respecting the Sacred 
Office, in its Fundamental Features. pp. 452. A useful work, which, 
however, pays too little regard to other sources of information besides 
the Bible, respecting the organization of the primitive Church, to the 
ancient rules in the different Constitutions of the Ante-Nicene period, 
without which we cannot clearly understand even the foundations laid 
by the Apostles. The author has also recently published a new edition 
of his History of the Apostolic Age, which is much improved. 

A. Vogel, Professor in Jena, The Emperor Diocletian. Gotha. 
pp- 130. An interesting Address, with Notes, containing some remarks 
which shed new light on that period so important in the history of the 
Church. 

A. Weber, Indian Sketches. Berlin. pp. 150. 1. The Modern In- 
vestigations concerning Ancient India. 2. Buddhism. 38. The Con- 
nection of India with the Lands of the West, — interesting in relation to 
the origin of Gnosticism and Manicheism. 4. The Semitic Origin of 
the Indian Alphabet, with a Table of Letters (Schrift-tafel). 

Hilgenfeld, The Jewish Apokalyptik, pp. 308, treats: —1. The Book 
of Daniel, without, however, giving anything more penetrating than 
Hitzig. 2. The Jewish Sibyl, (the best edition of the Sibylline books 
is by Friedlieb, Leipzig, 1852, with the Dissertatio de Sibyllinis by 
Volkmann,) clearing up some points anew. 3. The Book Enoch (trans- 
lated by Dillmann, 1853), a part of which, in order not to admit that 
Gnosticism appeared so early, is ascribed to the second century, 
though Ewald and Dillmann regard the whole as anterior to Chris- 
tianity. 4. The Apokalyptik of Ezra (Fourth Book of Ezra), giving 
nothing valuable for science, as he places the book in the time of 
Cleopatra. 5. Essenism, with regard to which Zeller and Ritschl have 
been engaged in controversy. The Appendix treats of the Gnostic 
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Basilides, and is a vindication against Baur. It is a good sign that the 
Tiibingen school perceive that they need in the Old Testament a basis 
for Christianity. But here they will founder and go to pieces; for as 
soon as we examine the roots of actual Christianity, the new Tiibingen 
view appears in many points of view as a chimera, and untenable. 

Bruch, Protestant Freedom, a Dialogue. pp. 79. The author, 
Professor of Theology in Strasburg, and author of The Doctrine of the 
Divine Attributes, and The Wisdom of the Hebrews, maintains, that, 
whilst the theologian is bound by the fundamental doctrines of the creeds, 
the dogmatic formulas (Formulirung) of them must change with the 
advancing science of the times. 

Dr. C. Schaarschmidt, The Development of Modern Speculation, 
critically delineated as an Introduction to the Philosophy of History. 
pp. 234. The author wrote in 1850, “ Descartes and Spinoza, —a 
Representation of the Philosophy of both.” Here, he opposes chiefly 
the philosophical Rationalism, holding that reason points beyond itself, 
and is capable of continual development, and that therefore speculative 
science is never fully completed. He criticises Schelling’s posthumous 
works, and treats of Bacon, Locke; Descartes, Spinoza, Hume, Kant, 
Fichte; Leibnitz, Lessing; Schelling, Hegel. ‘The style is luminous 
and clear. 

Tafel, the Librarian and Philosopher in Tiibingen, has reprinted a 
work of Swedenborg, which originally appeared in 1771,— Vera Chri- 
stiana Religio, continens Universam: Theologiam Nove Ecclesie. Tom. 
I. pp.520. Published at the depot of the Swedenborg Society in Tii- 
bingen and London. The book contains an exposition why the Nicene 
and Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity has become fundamentally cor- 
rupting to the Church. 

Proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Conference convened in Berlin by 
order of His Majesty, from 2d November to 5th December, 1856. 
pp. 597. Among the fifty-six gentlemen who took part, appear the 
names of Eltesler, Hengstenberg, Krummacher, Sartorius, Stier, Tho- 
luck, Wichern. There is a manifest stirring of the Church for greater 
independence in relation to the State, while still retaining a close con- 
nection with it. 

Dogmatik of German Protestantism in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Heppe, Professor in Marburg. 2 vols. pp. 459, 395. Skilfully com- 
piled from much heretofore unused material. ‘The author hopes that 
many who are satisfied neither with the exclusive Lutheran nor exclu- 
sive Reformed systems, may accept what he demonstrates to have been 
the old Protestant System of Doctrine. The second volume extends to 
“Locus XVII. De nova Obedientia s. de bonis Operibus”; and the 
third will probably complete the work. 

Huldreich Zwingli’s Life and Selected Writings, by R. Christoffel. 
With Zwingli’s portrait. pp. 350. This is the first part of a work 
appearing under Hagenbach’s auspices, and entitled “ Lives and Select 
Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church.” The 
whole collection to embrace nine volumes, of 300 pages each, to be 
completed in three years, and at the subscription price of 8 thalers, 
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($6). Hagenbach will write the account of C&colampadius and My- 
conius; Stihelin of Basel (the son of the well-known critic on the 
Old Testament, and the author of a recent work on Henry IV. of 
France) will write the biography of Calvin; Professor C. Schmidt of 
Strasburg will write the life of Peter Martyr. Besides these, there 
are a number of other contributors. 

Dr. J. M. Jost. History of Judaism and of its Sects. Part I. pp. 
468. Extending from the Exile to the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. The author is already very celebrated, and this book is full of 
information drawn! from the original Rabbinic sources, which materially 
increase our knowledge of that period. 

Ff. P. Lange, Theol. Homiletic Library, commences with the first 
half of Matthew to chap. xv. inclusive. pp. 224. Quite useful in a 
scientific and practical point of view; and, if carried through to the end 
with equal care and thoroughness, it will prove a valuable work. 

Grober. Attempt at an historical Explanation of the Revelation of 
John, with special reference to the Interpretations of Bengel, Hengsten- 
berg, and Ebrard. pp. 390. A reconciliation is attempted between 
the three critics here named; but the result is only a brew, which is as 
little worthy of the name of an historical exposition, as those previous 
interpretations. ‘This author is deficient entirely in historical tact. 

Sartorius, Die Bundeslade und die Bundeshauptstiicke. (The Ark 
of the Covenant and the Chief Parts of the Covenant.) A lecture in 
behalf of the monument to Melancthon. pp. 24. Suggestive and 
elegant, as usual for this author. 

F. Windischmann, Mithra, a contribution to the history of the myths 
of the Orient. pp.89. Published by the German Oriental Society as 
the first number of their first volume. These volumes, like the Journal 
of the Society, will undoubtedly constitute a very solid collection. The 
first number is at present the most thorough discussion of a question 
relating to the Persian religion, which has been of the greatest influence 
(as is well known) upon Christian sects. 

Herzfeld, History of Israel, Vol. II. pp. 622. From the comple- 
tion of the second Temple to Simon Maccabeus. Somewhat dry, as 
most of the books of Jews, but full of most various matter, and in- 
dispensable for the history of this period. 


CRITICISM. 


Or our latest sample of American critical scholarship, we cannot 
speak with pride. When we take together into consideration the pre- 
tentiousness of Mr. Hunt’s book on the Evangelists,* and its slender 
ability, we are inclined to think it the least ingenious that we have ever 
seen of its class. Its learning is of the very handiest and cheapest 
character, its method loose, its logic small, its skill nothing; and its 
style of English neither luminous nor correct, notwithstanding its array 





* Agrippa; or, The Evangelists. Historical Point of View. By Leavitt Hunt. 
1857. pp. 133. 8vo. 
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of Hebrew, Greek, German, and Sanscrit. Its title, “ Agrippa,” 
naturally suggested to us the memorable reply of that prince to the 
Apostle Paul: “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” In 
fact, there was no doubt, on first taking up the volume, that this must 
be the reason for the name. A glance at the contents, however, was 
sufficient to show that the author had not arrived so near to what is 
usually accounted a Christian belief as an “almost.” He himself sup- 
plies us with the real motive for the title from Agrippa’s word to 
Festus: “This man might have been set at liberty, if he had not 
appealed unto Cesar.” The aptness of it, which is not very obvious, 
he maintains in the following language: “ No brighter example of 
justice can be found than the equity extended by this pagan king,” — 
(we must be allowed to say, that a Jewish man, though with Roman 
principles, was not much of a pagan, especially in the age of Nero,) — 
“bearing up against an exasperated, intolerant people, whom policy 
would conciliate, to shelter St. Paul, oppressed. The name of Agrippa, 
typical of an unprejudiced mind, is given, therefore, as the title to 
this book.” We confess that we cannot discover any particular point 
in this explanation. Had he given his reference another turn, and 
supposed it to mean, “Christianity has appealed to the sovereignty 
of reason and tact; to that tribunal let it go,’ — there would have been 
more propriety, and might have seemed to be some wit, in that. 

This work — if such a miscellaneous compilation can be called work 
— is spread over a few large pages, with ample margins and the most 
prodigal spaces. Its frequent quotations from the Scriptures, printed 
at full and in large letters, fill no inconsiderable part of the abundant 
room. If we add to this the multitudinous parentheses into which its 
thirty-eight chapters are broken up, — of which the sixth and seventh, 
by the way, entirely fail to appear, — the literary labor of this imposing 
octavo is reduced to small dimensions, considering the grave and com- 
plicated subject which it proposes to discuss. 

Mr. Hunt copies throughout the Straussian principles both of phi- 
losophy and interpretation. He begins with denouncing all belief in 
miracles as not only absurd, but mischievous. “ All the testimony of 
the earth would not justify a belief in a wonder to which we can see 
nothing analogous.” “The Evangelists have increased the previous 
existing collection of miracles,— products of man’s imagination, — 
caused by an unseemly desire and accompanying impotence to penetrate 
into the domain of mystery.” “ From a belief in all of the miracles 
related by the Evangelists, it is impossible to deduce a single law of 
moral action, except, perhaps, the negative deduction of the bad effects 
of such a belief.” “ Man derives less moral benefit from a belief in 
miracles than from a belief in fables, for fables sometimes have a 
moral.” As if the miracles of the Saviour had not always a moral! 
As if, — though they were only the accidental garb of real events, as 
some speculatists, like Dr. Paulus, would have us believe ; or deliberate 
falsehoods, as a more vulgar but not more unreasonable theory would 
charge; or the idealizing imitations, which figure with a third class of 
commentators, — as if, even then, they would not be rich with spiritual 
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suggestions, and true kings in their kind. But the book, with its 
materialism and positivism. and conceptions a few hands high, has no 
insight in such matters. It gives way to no sentiment. Its ‘chief éare 
is in what lies closest to the letter and to the ground. Its theory of 
exposition, as well as its general views, is simply that of Strauss, — that 
the Gospel narratives are but old Jewish ideas transferred to the 
domain of history. This theory the writer sets forth with a clumsy 
confusion, which is in striking contrast with the manner of the method- 
ical, though heavy, heresiarch whom he tries to follow. His small 
sympathy, if not small acquaintance, with Oriental conceptions and 
phraseology, leads him into errors, of which the wide learning of the 
famous German was wholly incapable. His puerile attempts at merri- 
ment show a want of propriety, also, into which that earnest scholar 
never fell. 

But while he occupies himself in a small way with the new specula- 
tions, he does not disdain to pay his respects at considerable length to 
some of the stalest portions of the old deistical controversy. He 
makes much of some of those dissonances between the Evangelical 
narratives, which have by this time become so familiar as to be tedious, 
and which a free Biblical criticism has lifted itself somewhat above. 
For instance, he dwells at large upon those contradictions in the 
genealogies of Christ, which no one now-a-days need hope to reconcile 
or think of being troubled at. Dissonances that seemed formidable in 
the days of Edward Evanson are hardly worth parading before the 
present generation as if they were “an army with banners.” Those 
genealogies, as they are detailed in Matthew and Luke, Mr. Hunt 
really thinks were assailed by Paul, when he cautioned Timothy (1 
Tim. i. 4) to “avoid fables and endless genealogies.” What the Apostle 
exactly intended by those words has been variously understood among 
the learned. Some have supposed to be meant the mystic traditions of 
the Jewish Cabala; others, the divine emanations of the Gnostics, — to 
which opinion, in a modified sense of the term gnostics, we are our- 
selves half inclined; others, the theogonies of classic antiquity; and 
still others, the heavenly hierarchies of the sect of the Essenes, which 
may not unlikely be the truth. Schoettgen conceived that the object 
of Paul’s hostility was the Jewish fondness for pedigrees; an object 
which, being of no religious bearing whatever, seems hardly of conse- 
quence enough to have drawn down so earnest a warning. Mr. Hunt, 
going a step further than Mr. Schoettgen, fancies that the Apostle was 
attacking the records of his own companions in the Gospel, and this many 
a long year before the records existed. He has thus arrived at a pin- 
nacle of discovery, on which he may sit entirely alone. Connected with 
this matter of the genealogies, he says, with singular indecency, that “ St. 
Mark remarks most naively that ‘ Christ descended directly from God.’ ” 
In the first place, neither Mark, nor any other of the sacred writers, 
employs anywhere the words he here quotes, and that Evangelist uses 
the phrase “Son of God” merely as a designation of the Messiah. 
There is a rebuke for all irreverence of this kind in that sublime ter- 
mination of the list, as it runs backward in Luke’s Gospel: “ which 
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was the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was the son of 
Adam, which was the son of God.” 

Several of the chapters fill but two or three pages; and yet one of 
the very longest of them is wasted in the minutest war upon those accounts 
of the infancy of Jesus, which many Christian believers have long been 
ready to give up as legendary. Whatever the author’s erudition may 
be, in depth or extent, we perceive in it a lack both of discrimination 
and nobleness. We find nowhere the breadth of a full critical survey. 
He sees but with one eye, and of course has no parallax. A striking 
blemish in the stately flimsiness of his volume is his. unwillingness or 
incapacity to discern the least difference between one style of compo- 
sition and another in the sacred record. There must be no allowance 
for what is traditionary merely, or mythic, or allegorical. All is alike, 
and all must be rigidly historical with him. He is unmerciful for a 
long way, when he comes to the allegory of Christ’s temptation by 
Satan. He gravely assures us, that “s¢nce ages the superiority of good 
over evil had been established, according to history ever since St. 
Michael’s time”; and that “Christ could impossibly have sought this 
temptation voluntarily.” He twinkles into pleasantry, while he writes 
that “it is in vain that we search to-day for even feeble remains of that 
exceeding high mountain, from which all the kingdoms of the world 
could be seen”; and he attempts to blow this poor jest into a blaze, by 
telling a flat story which he had heard about “a mountain in the 
neighborhood of Jericho.” 

The insipid captiousness and slovenly inaccuracy of this medley of a 
book — “ farrago libelli” — would be incredible without a sample. We 
will copy, therefore, a single portion, detached but entire ; presenting it 
without one word of comment, since the quality of it will be plain 
enough to the most careless eye, needing no help from candle or micro- 
scope. 

“ The First Appearance of Christ. 


‘ According to St. Matthew, Christ made his first appearance to the two 
Marys returning from the sepulchre, thus (xxviii. 9): ‘ And as they went to 
tell his disciples, behold Jesus met them.’ 

‘¢ St. Mark xvi. 19 (9) : ‘ Now when Jesus was risen, early the first day of 
the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had cast 
seven devils.’ 

“St. Luke xxiv. 13: ‘Christ appeared first (!) to éwo women (!!)'on the 
road to a village called Emmaus.’ 

““'V.18: * The name of the one was Cleopas.’ | 

“Upon seeing Christ, the women, St. Matt. xxviii. 9, ‘Came, and held him 
by the feet, and worshipped him,’ 

‘** According to St. John, xx. 17, ‘Jesus saith unto her (Mary Magdalene) 
touch me not.’ ” 


We beg every reader to look for himself at that pretended quotation 
from Luke xxiv. 13. He will probably find in it a greater amount of 
ridiculous and culpable carelessness than he ever met before, within the ~ 
same space, in his Biblical inquiries. 

If there were the least originality in this performance, or a single 
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statement that had not been often made before, and a great deal better ; 
if there were one elevated idea, one ray of imagination, one touch of 
sensibility, — for such things will naturally find their way out even 
through the severest historical disquisitions, at least when the highest 
feelings of human nature have an interest in them; if there were even 
one well-written period, — and that is certainly bringing our demand 
low enough ; — we should be glad and in haste to make mention of it. 
But there is no such thing. Everywhere it is too barren to justify 
itself in the slightest degree for coming out into the light, and challen- 
ging public attention. We find no fault with any one that he should 
appear as a partisan on the destructive side, if his humor lies that way, 
and if such is his conviction, and he really believes that the popular 
reverence for the Evangelic testimonies is a mischief that ought to be 
checked and abated. But we do find fault when he does it badly. We 
do complain of him, when, on subjects the discussion of which is 
especially suitable to scholars, and in which the religious confidences of 
so many persons are wholly bound up, he is chaotic, or presumptuous, 
or shallow. 

What this writer’s accuracy of perception is, may be inferred from a 
single sentence: “A religion must be based _ good actions to be use- 
ful to mankind.” The Italics are here hisown. He doubtless employed 
them to give emphasis to what he fancied to be the annunciation of a 
great doctrine, when it is only the betrayal of the confusion of his own 
ideas. What his competency is to discourse upon any topic connected 
with the Sacred Writings may be judged of from his very last periods ; 
and here they are : — 

“ No doubt the Evangelist asserts that ‘ Christ sat on the right hand 
of God’ with as much knowledge of the fact as [ , ] he ascended into 
heaven, for testimony worthy of "belief with regard to such an event must 
be taken seriously [he must mean Literally, though he does not directly 
say so]. No doubt the seat on the right hand was a seat of honor among 
the Jews, and there is no doubt that, if St. Mark knew it to be true that 
Christ sat on the right hand of God, St. Mark must have seen God. [!] 

“With regard to this, the conclusion must be drawn by individual 
faith or enlightenment.” 

Looked at on either side, that of religion or that of intelligence, there 
can be no doubt as to what conclusion must be drawn with regard to the 
merits of this volume. It is printed with commendable neatness, but 
abounds with typographical errors, which are a double hardship where the 
author expresses himself so poorly at the best. We wish we could number 
among the probable mistakes of the press the first word of the sentence 
at the top of page 57: “ Most every nation of importance has practised 
fasting.” It is a vulgarism such as we should not have expected from 
any educated man. The Hebrew letters in the gilt device upon the 
side of the book would have spared us a few moments’ perplexity if 
they had been more accurately cut; but they are so apposite as to make 
amends for the title on its back, which we could not greatly admire. 


Their familiarity soon led us to make out the meaning: “ Without form 
and void.” 
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And now for a few frank, free words on the general subject, which 
Mr. Hunt has touched only at a few hackneyed points, and that with 
the extremest superficialness. We make no claim for the infallibility 
or the immaculateness of the four Gospels. We believe in no such 
claim for them. ‘The harmonist who hopes to bring all their parts into 
agreement imagines a vain thing. They are made up of the poetry and 
fact, the “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” which a famous autobiographer, 
without meaning to tell any untruth, gave as the title to the memoirs of 
his own life. They partake of the imperfections and mixtures which 
will attach to all human records, though written in the best faiths 
especially when transmitted through long periods of time. The three 
first of them—the “synoptikers,” as they are here rather uncouthly 
called — are drawn miscellaneously together from unknown sources ; 
and the fourth, though perfectly homogeneous, has yet the same shadow 
resting on its origin that obscures some of its speech. We trace in 
them the traditionary ideas, several times worked over perhaps, of a 
peculiar age, a peculiar culture, a peculiar race. We admit both a 
mystic and a mythic element in them. We do not pretend that they do 
not contain difficulties, suppositions, and problems that are insolvable. 
We do not pretend that the coldly keen criticism of Strauss, in its 
application to his peculiar theory, is never in the right; nor that even 
the unlearned and random objector may not have much to say for him- 
self which it is impossible to confute. But out of the midst of the dark- 
ness and perplexity, of the scholarly detection and the popular cavil, 
and of things hard to believe and for many impossible to believe, there 
arises the clear ideal of the Divine Man; there emerge truths for the 
soul, which it had enjoyed in no former vision; there look forth, with 
their shining figures and their heavenly eyes, the objects of reverence, 
before which the heart of the world bows down and worships. From 
these writings proceeds a holy power, which is for ever new upon the 
earth, and which it is better to feel than to undertake to analyze ; — 
how much better than with a cavilling spirit to seek grounds of sus- 
picion that there may be no true power there! 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


Ir is not easy to pardon in Mr. Rogers the “hard church” bigotries 
and sophistries of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Surely, there is no more 
ungracious, no more shocking task, than to attempt to convince a man 
who clings to any religious conviction at all, that on his own principles 
he ought to be an Atheist! This bitter fallacy runs through all his 
argument on the essentials and the foundation of the Christian faith ; 
and with it we have nothing more to do, than to indicate it as one 
symptom of a crisis in the theological malady of our time. 

The reader of his new volume * finds another stumbling-block in the 
dull hypothesis of an elderly gentleman who writes the letters, and an 
admiring friend who prints them,— author and editor, it is perhaps 





* The Greyson Letters : Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Grey- 
son, Esq. Edited by Henry RocGers. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
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needless to say, being one,— Henry Rogers. Under this ingenious 
disguise, a certain tone of pleasantry and “ specific levity ” (as he terms 
it) is assumed. We greatly prefer it to his specific gravity. The 
mythical Mr. Greyson, we take it, is a North Briton. His dominant 
mental trait is a hard, dictatorial, overbearing good-sense, narrow, eru- 
dite, and sincere, which insists on dabbling in all problems, theological, 
ethical, and metaphysical, and extricating every beam of new light that 
he finds in the public eye. His courtesies to an opponent seem often 
to have been learned from Dr. Johnson; but they are varied by a 
labored piayfulness of which that “irrefragable doctor” was not mas- 
ter. Happily, his style is formed upon another model. We find it 
very easy, and really very agreeable reading. It is a happy ordina- 
tion of Providence, that all forms of heresy, innovation, and half-truth 
must pass muster before this inexorable and unsympathizing judgment- 
seat of narrow, honest, self-satisfied, merciless common-sense. Besides 
a good many theological points, which our author treats in his favorite 
and well-known manner, we have brief disquisitions on the Develop- 
ment Hypothesis, on Beards (as connected therewith), on Homceopa- 
thy and Mesmerism, on the Prima Philosophia, Novel Reading, and the 
Magnetic Telegraph, besides a “ Dialogue between Myself and Me.” 
But these are not a tithe of the variety. In short, Mr. Rogers’s dis- 
guise serves him to as good purpose as the good Haroun Alraschid’s, in 
prying into the odds and ends of life. We are treated to a thick book 
almost literally “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis”; and lest our 
ignorance should fail to do justice to his learning, we find at the end of 
it six pages of vocabulary, making the scraps of Greek, Latin, and 
French clear to the rudest understanding. One conspicuous merit we 
heartily acknowledge in the volume,— a collection of capital anec- 
dotes, well told and pointed. Here is an instance, given to illustrate 
“the expulsive power of a new affection.” “You remember the coach- 
man who said to the gentleman on the box, ‘Do you see that off 
leader there, sir?’ ‘Yes,— what of him?’ ‘He always shies, sir, 
when he comes to that ’ere gate. I must give him something to think 
on.’ No sooner said than up went the whirling thong, and came down 
full of its sting on the skittish leader’s haunches. He had ‘something 
else to think on,’ no time for panic or affected panic, and flew past the 
gate like lightning. If we can but give youth, in time, ‘something else 
to think on, we may keep out of their minds, by preoccupation, more 
evil than we can ever directly expel.” 

In hinting, as we have above, at some of the weak points of Mr. 
Rogers’s mind, we have not done justice to a really valuable and enter- 
taining book. As we turn its pages, our smaller differences with him 
melt away, and we recognize him as an able, faithful, honest thinker, 
who, along with a deeper vein of tenderness and genuine piety, has 
his own measure of truth given him to tell, and of error to correct. 
Such witnesses and critics do better service to those they dissent from, 
than to those who seek and find in them merely an echo to their own 
Opinions and a buttress to their own prejudices. 
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Ir is with the grateful feeling with which we hear loved names re- 
peated with honor by a stranger’s lips, that we take up the fair volume 
in which an English lady, resident in Paris, has offered the life and 
genius of Channing to the contemplation of the French public.* Per- 
haps we are not entitled to regard its appearance as an evidence of 
French interest in the American writer, though the Preface gives us to 
understand. that there is in France a public ready and waiting to wel- 
come this style of religious thought. The volume is prepared, with 
affectionate and venerating care, from the ample materials found in the 
Memoir and collected works. As a simple compilation, it generally 
escapes the danger of mistakes. We notice only such trifles as that 
thirteen States make up the Union ; that Channing was once a “ Regent” 
of “ Harward”; and the amiable exaggeration of hinting that his letter 
on Texas brought the politicians to bay, and delayed annexation for 
some eight years, —a hint, we believe, however, first suggested in the 
Memoir. Channing’s position as hostile to the popular theology is 
rather gently hinted, with even a half apology for his heresies, than 
made prominent; while the phases of his thoughtful experience, his 
mild and liberal type of piety, and his opinions on Christian and social 
morals, are presented with considerable fulness, — nearly one hundred 
and fifty pages being occupied with extracts from sermons and corre- 
spondence. The volume is meant to meet a particular want in the mind 
and society of France; and we cannot think of anything better adapted 
to meet that want, or of any style of execution more appropriate. We 
have long wished that a similar volume might be prepared for circula- 
tion among ourselves. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 





Mr. Tratn’s “ American Merchant” ¢ comprises two series of letters 
by a young Boston merchant, originally published in different periodi- 
cals, and now first brought together in a collected form. The first part 
contains a narrative of a homeward voyage from Australia by the 
overland route, with descriptive notices of various places visited by the 
writer, either in the usual track of such voyagers or during brief ex- 
cursions planned for his own pleasure or instruction. The second part 
contains a record of a two years’ residence in Melbourne, varied by 
visits to Sidney and the gold regions. Mr. Train evidently possesses 
great energy and enterprise, and is a shrewd observer, with a strong 
thirst for knowledge. His remarks on men and things are interesting 
and often valuable, though he adds little to our stock of information. 
The letters from Australia constitute the most important and instruc- 
tive part of this volume; for they give us the actual impressions of an 
intelligent business man, formed on the spot during a memorable crisis 
in the history of the Colony, and are supported by some valuable sta- 









* Channing, sa Vie et ses Ciuvres, avec une Préface de M. CHARLES DE 
Rémusat. Paris: Didier et C*. 

t+ An American Merchant in Europe, Asia, and Australia. By Gzorer Fran- 
cis Train, of Boston. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
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tistical tables. His style is often careless, inaccurate, and flippant, and 
the proof-reader has strangely neglected his duty. The volume 
abounds in verbal errors and typographical blunders. But in spite 
of these defects it will be found a pleasing and instructive narrative, 
and we follow the author through his various wanderings with a well- . 
sustained interest. 


THE most practical of geographical questions just now is that re- 
specting the route to British India. The pacification or reconquest of 
that splendid empire is a life-and-death battle with time and space. 
Lucknow may fall, and the last defenders of the Upper Ganges perish, 
while the force that should relieve them toils over the weary passage of 
three oceans. To bring the West of Europe into neighborhood with 
the East of Asia is a problem that engages French and English engi- 
neers alike. Suez and Syria, the Red Sea and the Euphrates valley, 
are the two courses offered. One or the other, perhaps both, will be- 
come the highway of nations. Political as well as commercial reasons 
have made the first the favorite with the French. In a handsome vol- 
ume, M. St. Hilaire * gives us the argument in its favor, and an inter- 
esting narrative of the expedition sent out, under Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
to test its practicality. A canal of some ninety miles, two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred feet wide, and twenty-five to thirty feet deep, cut 
through a region of sand and clay, in no place more than fifty feet above 
the sea-level, is to connect Suez on the Red Sea with a shallow bay on 
the. Mediterranean, where stone piers running a mile and a half into the 
sea will secure a safe harbor among the shifting sands; and ships of 
twenty-five hundred tons will sail without hinderance through the noble 
channel, which nature seems to have left unfinished, as a challenge to 
the engineering skill of man. The survey of this route is particularly 
interesting, from the traces of ancient works it follows. A canal of the 
Pharaohs once connected the Red Sea and the Nile; Persian as well as 
Egyptian monuments are found, with bilingual inscriptions ; and the un- 
finished railway from Alexandria to Suez is the revival of old schemes 
of commercial or military ambition. But that is, after all, for the glory 
or gain of Egypt. The world’s commerce demands another highway. 
Alexandria need fear no rival: her merchants have subscribed munifi- 
cently to the project that would leave her no longer the entrepét be- 
tween West and East. And an outlay of $ 40,000,000, it is argued, 
will complete the scheme, and annihilate the barrier which has been so 
painfully traversed since Solomon’s ships sailed for the gold of Ophir, — 
so tediously compassed since Vasco de Gama found the passage of the 
Cape. 

The British Scientific Association has lately been listening to a 
most convincing exposition of the other scheme, for which the late 
quarrel in the Persian Gulf may seem to have prepared the way. The 
valley of the Euphrates lies for perhaps seven hundred miles almost in 








* Egypt and the Great Suez Canal: a Narrative of Travels. By J. BantofLemy 
Sarnt-Hitairge. London: Bentley. 1857. 8vo. pp. 376. 
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the direct line from London to Bombay. A valiant British officer, a 
few years ago, surveyed the channel of that river, cunningly guiding a 
ten-foot staff as he sat in the stern of his little raft, and assures us that 
it gives safe and very practicable passage at all seasons for light-draught 
steamers. The country through which it flows—the Mesopotamian 
plain — though known now as the “ Wilderness,” is of rich alluvial 
soil, capable-of growing larger wheat-harvests than all France. A good 
second-class harbor, not far from ancient Antioch, is only a hundred 
miles distant from the great elbow of the Euphrates. <A railway a 
hundred and fifty miles will strike navigable water, and thence ma 
run along the gentle decline of level, nine hundred miles in all, till it 
reaches at Bussora the waters of the Indian seas. The distance to 
Kurrachee, which commands by railway the navigation of the Indus, 
and is destined to be the great western port of Hindostan, is more than 
a thousand miles shorter by Bussora than by Suez, besides allowing 
for the almost illimitable speed of railway travel, and costing only 
$ 30,000,000. 

Political motives come to the support of these commercial ones. A 
shade of jealousy at French ambition, which spreads steadily along the 
coast of Africa, enrolls its “ Barbary Sepoys,” and seems already to 
hold Egypt in its grasp, — a deeper dread of Russia, which advances 
stealthily from behind the Caucasus, — are the motives for linking with 
iron bands the friendly alliance of the Ottoman and British empires. 
The Austrian highway to Persia, by the Danube and Trebizonde, is 
already threatened by the later conquests of the northern power, which 
already, it is said, holds a mortgage on the coveted district that com- 
mands that line of commerce. ‘To make the Persian and Syrian trade 
secure, as well as to guard by a far-sighted prudence against future 
disasters and horrors in Hindostan, an appeal is made to the British 
nation, echoed with startling emphasis just now from the intrenchments 
of Delhi, and the mine so suddenly sprung under the foundations of 
British dominion in the East.* 

Many parts of M. St. Hilaire’s narrative will be found very interest- 
ing, aside from the special purpose of his embassy, particularly those 
relating to the government and prospects of Egypt. “I have confi- 
dence,” he ‘says, “in the destinies of Egypt. I believe it will become 
the natural and sure channel through which European civilization will 
pass into Asia, especially if our enterprise should succeed. esorted to 
by the commerce, industry, capital, and inhabitants of Christendom, 
Alexandria may resume her ancient and holy mission, which has in all 
ages been to unite the most diverse forms of religion, the most opposite 
faiths, — Greek with Egyptian, Paganism with Christianity, and at the 
present day Christian enlightenment with Mohammedan ignorance.” 
(pp. 75, 76.) He speaks of the “ filial veneration for the memory of 
Mehemet Ali” still cherished among the people; and in terms of very 
high praise of Mohammed Said, the present Viceroy, who has abolished 
slavery, proportioned taxation to the products of the land (a nice prob- 





* See Blackwood’s Magazine for October, and the London Atheneum of Sept. 19. 
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lem, apparently managed with humanity and skill), and made his 
vigorous wisdom felt as far as his conquests in Soudan. A very inter- 
esting document is given, containing his instructions to the Village 
Chiefs and other officers. His son and probable successor, Achmet 
Pacha, was educated for fifteen years in France; he is the wealthiest 
man in Egypt, and “there are few better-informed agriculturists even 
in Europe: his vast domains might serve as models, and he has em- 
ployed his immense revenues solely in the most productive system of 
cultivation.” 

A circumstance worth noting in these reforms is the gradual super- 
seding of the Turks, who patiently accept their destiny (p. 180), and 
the slow growth of a nation in the old Nile valley. The population, 
says our author, “ is generally a fine race, well formed and proportioned, 
vigorous, and very temperate” (p. 90),— its chief peril, apparently, 
being from the almost hopeless corruption that runs through its domestic 
life. Among the street-crowd, “ the majority of the mothers were cer- 
tainly not twelve years old.” Polygamy is regarded as less the cause 
than the result of the depravity of custom. Among the Christian 
influences at work on this population, the most effective as well as 
beautiful are the labors of the Sisters of Charity, whose schools for in- 
struction (p. 125), as well as care of the sick and blind, are registered 
with ample honor. 

Some incidental notices are curious. “ A general prejudice restrains 
the mothers from ever washing their children until the age of eight or 
nine years. From another superstitious prejudice, still more singular, 
they will not brush the flies from their faces, and all the children you 
meet are literally covered with their bites.” (p. 98.) “A tradition is 
preserved among the Arabs and Fellahs, which sufficiently shows the 
implacable hatred cherished through generations by a people who have 
been subject to such sufferings. When a Fellah wishes to apply the most 
contemptuous epithet to any one, to convey the greatest insult, he calls 
him son of Pharaoh.” And of Abbas Pacha, the predecessor of Said, 
it is said that “the exercise of his power had been so odious, that, as 
the heat was excessive at the time he died, the Fellahs affirmed that the 
gates of hell had opened to receive his soul.” (p. 85.) The pyramid 
of Cheops, it appears, could be built on contract now for five million 
dollars; and we are reminded that it was once a pedestal for a gigantic 
statue. The notices of ancient works (as the remains of a canal 160 to 
200 feet wide and 15 to 20 deep), and of internal administration under 
the present ruler, are among the more valuable portions of the volume ; 
the interest of that strange land remaining as wonderfully fresh as the 
lines and stains that decorate its colossal palaces. 


ETHNOLOGY. 


CurRRENT events in India are now drawing the eyes of the nations 
to that swarthy peninsula, where for more than a century the Saxon 
and the Arian have either been contending for the mastery, or striving 
to adjust themselves in peaceful. relations. In opportune synchrony 
with these events, the scientific world has lately directed special atten- 
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tion to that extraordinary faith which developed itself six centuries 
before Christ from the bosom of Brahmanism, and which, though 
eventually expelled from the valley of the Ganges, still flourishes 
north and south of its native territory, and constitutes at this day the 
spiritual regimen of a large portion of the human race. The work on 
“ Hinduism,” attributed to the Rev. Rowland Williams,* which ap- 
peared a year since, escaped the notice of this Journal at the time of 
its publication. Admirable in its illustrations of Christianity, and 
strongly commended by its generous piety, it throws but little light on 
Buddhism, whose real import and innermost spirit the author, in our 
judgment, has failed to apprehend. 

Far greater satisfaction we have found in the recent publication, 
especially welcome at this crisis, of Herr Koeppen,} who, availing him- 
self of the labors of Weber, Lassen, Wuttke, Burnouf, Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, Colebrooke, Wilkinson, Spence Hardy, Cunningham, 
and numerous others, has judiciously systematized their results, and 
given us the most readable book on Buddhism which has come as yet 
within our knowledge. Herr Koeppen, if not an independent witness, 
so far as familiarity with native sources is concerned, has exercised an 
independent and considerate judgment in the use of his authorities and 
in the conclusions he has drawn from them. In matters of mere con- 
jecture his inferences are sometimes hasty, as where, for example, in 
speaking of the Sankhya philosophy, he deduces from that word, which 
means literally “ Number,” the idea of reckoning, judging, and conse- 
quently interprets it as expressing the principle of rationalism in con- 
tradistinction to faithh The more natural inference would be, that the 
word is used by way of antagonism to the absolute Unity, the Brahma 
or the Atman of the Védanta philosophy ; and that it signifies dualism 
or plurality. But in all matters of fact he is painstaking and thorough, 
and will be found, we believe, to be correct. 

The great merit of the book consists in the systematic arrangement 
of its material; in the perspicuity with which it exhibits the successive 
developments of the Indian mind and the relation of Buddhism to an- 
tecedent faiths ; in its just appreciation of the Hindu character, its phil- 
osophic oversight of Hindu history; above all, in the light which it 
throws on important points in the doctrine and practice of that myste- 
rious race, their metempsychosis, the institution of caste, the Nirvana, 
and kindred topics. 

The author intimates in his preface a second volume, supplementary 
to the present, in which the history of Buddhism shall be brought down 
to the present time. But the execution of that task, he says, will be 
possible only when the “work of Wassiliew, presented to the Academy 
of St. Petersburg, together with the History of Indian Buddhism by 
the Tibetian, Tarantha, and the Biographies of several Buddhist Church- 





* Paraméswara-jnyana-géshthi. A Dialogue on the Knowledge of the Supreme 
Lord, in which are compared the Claims of Christianity and Hinduism, &c., &c. 
Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 1856. 

t Die Religion des Buddha und ihre Entstehung. Von Cart FRIEDRICH 
Korerren. Berlin: Ferdinand Schneider. 1857. 
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Fathers, whose publication is promised,” shall have seen the light. We 
fervently hope that the speedy fulfilment of these conditions will put it 
in his power to prosecute and complete his work. 


NEW POETRY. 


A vEIN of more thoughtful experience and a wider range of observa- 
tion are shown in the new volume of Alexander Smith,* which, however, 
displays no advance in vigor or skill over its rather erratic predecessor. 
Of the six poems here given, the first is much the best. “ Horton” is 
the pathetic story told among a company of workmen gathered at their 
task. As a poet can only be judged from his own words, we do the 
author the justice to copy the lines which follow. It is the old, sad 
tale of ruined genius, — of a tavern-haunter, 


“« As constant as a saint within his niche,” — 
a poet, and a glorious talker, who 


“‘ Seemed a mighty angel sent from God 
Standing before us — drunk ; a sinful song 
Staining his radiant lips. ‘ 
His mind by day was like a common dell, 
Through which the clown goes whistling with his cart ; 
You looked around, but could see nothing more 
Than in a thousand places that you knew: 
But with the night, there stole from every leaf, 
Where they lay coiled in sleep, dim troops of sylphs, 
Fays, and all frolic shapes, and ’neath the moon 
Stood Queen Titania and her fairy court. 

“Tt was never his 

That terriblest of virtues, Truthfulness ; 
That pure, high constancy which flies right on, 
As swerveless as a bullet to its mark.” 


His rich but not sturdy nature is crushed by one blow of the bitterest 
grief; his bride was drowned on the eve of the marriage-day. 


‘You came running forth to meet me with my love-gift on your wrist : 
The flutter of a long white dress, then all was lost in mist, — 
A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I kissed, 
That wild morning, Barbara ! 


**T searched, in my despair, 
Sunny noon and midnight air ; 
I could not drive away the thought that you were lingering there. 
O many and many a winter night I sat when you were gone, 
My wan face buried in my hands, beside the fire alone : — 
Within the dripping churchyard, the rain plashing on your stone, 
You were sleeping, Barbara !” 


To scarce a friend or two he confides the secret of his grief, and it is 
in late justice to his memory that the bitter tale is told. 


“ His heart was not, as men conceived, a fair 
Of clowns and jugglers, gongs and blaring brass, 
But a lone place of tombs and cypresses, 
Asleep in silence ‘neath the moon of death.” 





* City Poems, by ALEXANDER SmitH. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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For so small a volume this has a singularly rude and unfinished air. 
The fragments of fancy, pathos, and description we occasionally find in 
it are overlaid by the awkward and obscure structure of narrative in 
which they are introduced. We notice at the outset, that everything is 
given in the first person. The fiction of a conversation, that brings out 
the wrecked and unhappy figure above in its various lights and shadows, 
hardly departs from the tone of monologue which runs through the en- 
tire volume. As one of the very best things in it, we copy the following 
perfect picture of a morning sail down the Clyde. 


‘ asta seoeeneneninenaemnnnstaane cetera 
eee 





“The morn rose blue and glorious o’er the world ; 
The steamer left the black and oozy wharves, 
And floated down between dark ranks of masts. 
We heard the swarming streets, the noisy mills ; 

Saw sooty foundries full of glare and glcom, ) 
Great-bellied chimneys tipped by tongues of flame 
Quiver in smoky heat. We slowly passed 
Loud building-yards, where every slip contained 

A mighty vessel with a hundred men 

Battering its iron sides. A cheer! a ship 

In a gay flutter of innumerous flags 

Slid gayly to her home. At length the stream 

Broadened ’tween banks of daisies, and afar 

The shadows flew upon the sunny hills ; 

And down the river, ’gainst the pale blue sky, 

A town sat in its smoke. Look backward now! 

Distance has stilled three hundred thousand hearts, 

Drowned the loud roar of commerce, changed the proud 

Metropolis, which turns all things to gold, 

To a thick vapor, o’er which stands a staff 

With smoky pennon streaming on the air. 

Blotting the azure too, we floated on, 

Leaving a long and weltering wake behind. 

And now the grand and solitary hills 

That never knew the toil and stress of man, 

Dappled with sun and cloud, rose far away.” 


















The little poem called “ Glasgow” is the most genuine city song we 
know, from any writer, and almost alone it justifies the title of the vol- 
ume. We make room for a few stanzas. 






‘“‘ City! I am true son of thine ; 
Ne’er dwelt I where great mornings shine 
Around the bleating pens ; 
Ne’er by the rivulets I strayed, 
And ne’er upon my childhood weighed 
The silence of the glens. 
Instead of shores where ocean beats, 
I hear the ebb and flow of streets. 


‘‘ Black Labor draws his weary waves 

Into their secret-moaning caves ; 
But, with the morning light, 

That sea again will overflow | 

With a long, weary sound of woe, 
Again to faint in night. 

Wave am I in that sea of woes, 

Which, night and morning, ebbs and flows. 
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‘““°T were neither pzean now, nor dirge, 

The flash and thunder of the surge 
On flat sands wild and bare ; 

No haunting joy or anguish dwells 

In the green light of sunny dells, 
Or in the desert air. 

Alike to me the desert flower, 

The rainbow laughing o’er the shower. 


* All raptures of this mortal breath, 
Solemnities of life and death, 
Dwell in thy noise alone ; 
Of me thou hast become a part, — 
Some kindred with my human heart 
Lives in thy streets of stone; 
For we have been familiar more 
Than galley-slave and weary oar. 


“ The beech is dipped in wine ; the shower 
Is burnished ; on the swinging flower 
The latest bee doth sit. 

The low sun stares through dust of gold, 
And o’er the darkening heath and wold 
The large ghost-moth doth flit. 

In every orchard Autumn stands, 
With apples in his golden hands. 


“ But all these sights and sounds are strange ; 
Then wherefore from thee should I range ? 
Thou hast my kith and kin ; 
My childhood, youth, and manhood brave ; 
Thou hast that unforgotten grave 
Within thy central din. 
A sacredness of love and death 
Dwells in thy noise and smoky breath.” 


WE have a new American poem, by a new American author.* So 
far as we know, G. W. Cunningham is unknown to fame in any ca- 
pacity. Not only is the sex of the individual left uncertain, but diligent 
inquiries have not satisfied us of the existence of any person bearing 
that name. It is fit that the authorship of so extraordinary a “ poem” 
should be veiled from vulgar knowledge. Other great poets have pub- 
lished anonymously, or hidden their modest surnames under high- 
sounding pseudonymes. “ Cunningham” has an aristocratic sound, and 
harmonizes well with De Rancé. 

An “Introduction ” of a page and a quarter briefly tells us who De 
Rancé was, what he did, and what became of him. It is evidently a 
school composition, informs us that “to him trials as usual came in 
clusters,” and that “ he died at the close of the seventeenth century, much 
lamented.” He had been very naughty and he became very pious, and 
he is therefore a suitable hero for an epic in four cantos. Though the 
statement of facts is extremely concise, it is not strictly accurate ; and 
nice criticism might object to the orthography, not to mention the syn- 
tax. The Preface, which follows, is evidently a school composition of a 








* De Rancé, a Poem. By G. W. Cunnincuam, A.M. Middleborough: Pub- 
lished by Stillman Pratt. 
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more ambitious kind, being a discussion of the Christian’s superior 
faculty in discovering beauty and sublimity. It is entirely unconnected 
with the rest of the volume, and would be just as fit in Tupper’s Mis- 
cellanies or Pollok’s Course of Time as in its present position. The 
“venerable figures of a Socrates and a Plato” are presented as “lin- 
gering amidst the ruins” of a prostrate world, and are heard to ex- 
claim, “ There is no true philosophy but the Bible.” We are told that 
“it was a Hercules or Appolo, which levied the tributes of applause 
throughout all the regions of Heathenism,” — that “ Handel is the mu- 
sician of all times and countries,” — that the “ sculpters of Italy did not 
roam for subjects in the regions of romance,’ — and that “behind the 
cloud in which Milton veils his morals you see the hallowed figures of 
piety and truth.” The only hint of the object of the poem is given in 
the closing paragraph of the Introduction, and that is a caution. The 
reader must not think that the poet wants to show “ that a youth of 
vrofligacy is likely to end in an old age of religion.” 

The verses of this poem are not unmusical, and if some of the lines 
halt and stumble, most of them go jingling on as cheerfully as a baker’s 
cart. The trick of alliteration is freely used, and the sonorous epithets 
are such as belong to the recital of heroic deeds. The pathos is very 
comical and the plaintive strains are mirth-provoking. Each canto 
begins and ends in a magniloquent strain worthy of Ancient Pistol; 
and the solemn apology which closes the piece makes us suspect that 
the author is, or has been, a minister. The songs, for rhyme and sense, 
might have been quoted from Dr. Allen’s famous hymn-book. We 
append one stanza as a specimen : — 


“ The widowed turtle does not sleep, 
She wanders o’er the heath, 
She goes alone to droop and weep, 
She sleeps the sleep of death.” 


Ir is an observable and pleasant fact, that not a few works of merit 
in several departments of literature have come unexpectedly from the 
“maternal heads” of the homes of New England. “ Footsteps on the 
Seas” * belongs to this company, and is a worthy member of it; for it 
is “A Poem” far more than many a publication that wears that title. 
The author is, we learn, a lady of this vicinity, with whom writing is a 
mental necessity, and who sings because she must sing. Heretofore 
she has confined herself to brief contributions to the pages of periodi- 
cals; now she has ventured upon a book, good in performance and 
better in promise. The theme chosen is a grand one to task the poetic 
faculty ; but too grand, we are bound to say, to insure a victory to ex- 
perimental efforts. The wonder and the praise is—no small wonder 
and no meagre praise — that so much has been done, and so well done. 
There is strength of thought, vigor and sweep of imagination, to com- 
pensate for occasional defects of versification and prosaic passages, — 





* Footsteps on the Seas. A Poem. By A.D. T.W. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1857. 
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these being generally where expression has succumbed before the mag- 
nitude of the idea, or the sublimity of the scene. To the glow of gen- 
uine emotion, the heart-homage of a reverent insight, and the strivings 
of a courageous fancy, a good deal of imperfect utterance is to be par- 
doned. And these twoscore pages of poetry — for on the whole, an 
fairly tried, it is poetry — may, in our judgment, claim the benefit of 
this conceding criticism. Were the room at our command, we should 
be inclined to justify our commendation by citing several passages, — 
especially the opening description of “The Two Solitary Continents,” 
the sketch of the earliest timid explorations of the sea, and the closing 
verses on the wedding of the two worlds by the magnetic telegraph. 
As it is, we content ourselves with giving the following passage, which 
amply justifies, we think, all that we have claimed on the score of 
poetic excellence : — 


‘How shall pen picture thee, thou lonely Sea, 
Awful in thine untracked immensity ? 
The mountain stream — the river — types of Time, 
Busy and brief they seem ; but thou, sublime, 
Giving and gathering, art Eternity ! 
Baffled and wandering, on thy solemn shore, 
Man, who had learned, exulting, to explore 
Half his great heritage, stands helpless now, 
With half his kinghood fading from his brow. 
How sweeps before him, with its fringes white, 
Thy royal ermine, like a hem of light ; 
While on a sapphire throne thou sitt’st afar, 
And wearest in thy crown the evening star!’”’ — pp. 12, 13. 


JOURNALISM. 


Most cordially we welcome the new compeer in the ranks of jour- 
nalism,* which dates its commencement with the present month. Never 
was an American periodical started with better auspices and fairer 
promise. The best talent of New England, and some of the best talent 
of Old England, as we learn, are pledged to its service. The commercial 
ability of Phillips, Sampson, & Co., who have undertaken its publication, 
is itself an earnest of success. We shall not criticise the title nor the 
“ figure-head,” nor discuss the relation between the two. We will only 
say, that a journal which commands such contributors as the authors of 
“Tllusions” and “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and such 
poets as Lowell and Longfellow, is pretty sure to take the lead in its 
own line. 





Nore. — The desire of giving completeness to our survey of Recent 
German Theology, has compelled the postponement of many book- 
notices prepared for the present number. 





* The Atlantic Monthly. Devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics. November, 
1857. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
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THe more important German theological publications of the past half-year 
are the following : — 

Herzog’s ‘‘ Theological Encyclopedia,’ Nos.63-65, contains: Justin Mar- 
tyr, by Semisch ; Canaan, by F. G. Miller; Canon of the Old Testament, by 
Oehler; of the New Testament, by Landerer; Kant with Fries, Jacobi, and 
Fichte, by Ulrici. 

Of Schelling’s complete works, the first volume of the first division embraces 
writings from the years 1792-97, including his dissertation on the ‘ Fall of 
Man,”’ ‘‘ Of the Ego as Principle of Philosophy,” and the letters on Dogma- 
tism and Criticism ; but not his work on Freedom. Vol. II. contains ‘* Ideas 
towards a Philosophy of Nature, and of the World’s Soul.” 

Professor Erdmann’s review of ‘‘Schelling, especially his Negative Philos- 
ophy,’’ pp. 68, gives an abridgment of the contents of the first volume of the 
posthumous works (the first of the second division), so far as they relate to 
his new system ; and it can serve as an introduction to the study of the latter. 

Of Zeller’s ‘* History of the Philosophy of the Greeks,’’ which is the best 
work on this subject, only the first volume of the second edition has appeared 
as yet, embracing the Philosophy before Socrates, pp. 812. 

The first volume of Neander’s ‘‘ History of Christian Doctrines,’’ edited 
by Jacobi, pp. 454, is published as the first part of his ‘Theological Lectures,”’ 
edited by Professor Miller. ‘This volume has been prepared from a compari- 
son of the notes of his lectures taken by many hearers. In the preface, Jacobi 
defends Neander against the charges brought against him, especially by Kurtz, 
Schaff, and Kahnis. Part Second has also appeared, pp. 311. 

Kurtz’s ‘‘ Handbuch of Church History for Students,’’ third edition, revised. 

Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium Seculi XV. Ediderunt Cesare Aca- 
demie Scientiarum Socii Delegati. Tom. I. Concilium Basileense. fol. 
pp. 889. A work of great value, published at Vienna, and printed at the gov- 
ernment printing-office. 

Hugo Laemmer, Privatdocent of Theology in Berlin, ‘*‘ Pope Nicholas the 
First and the Byzantine Established Church of his Time,”’ pp. 51. 

Dr. Aug. Kluckhorn’s ‘‘ History of the Truce of God.”’ Leipzig. pp. 150. 
It bears upon and is connected with Ecclesiastical Law (Kirchenrecht). 

H. Haeser, Professor of Theology in Greifswald, ‘* History of Christian In- 
stitutions for the Care of the Sick.’? Berlin. pp. 126. He goes back to an- 
tiquity, and traces in a clear and learned manner the change of sentiment ef- 
fected by Christianity. 

Murawigews, ‘‘ History of the Russian Church,”’ translated from the Rus- 
sian into German by Joseph Koenig. pp. 253. Recently translated also into 
English. 

The Doctrine of Salvation of the Theologia Deutsch, with a sketch of 
Christian Mysticism to the time of Luther. By Dr. F.G. Lisco, Preacher in 
Berlin. pp. 305. 

The second volume of Teubner’s edition of Plotinus, edited by Kirchhof, 
has appeared; so that at last we have a revised text of this philosopher, 
with the original order of the Enneades restored. 

Professor Alex. Buttmann’s ‘‘ Grammar of the New Testament Idioms,’’ — 
to follow Ph. Buttmann’s ‘‘ Greek Grammar.’’ 1 Part. pp. 68. A sort of sup- 
plement to Buttmann’s ‘‘ Grammar of the Classic Greek,” noticeable on account 
of many important remarks, yet not equal to Winer. 

Meyer, in Rostock, the author of an excellent work on the Romish Propa- 
ganda, 2 vols., 1852-53, has published an address upon the Roman Catholic 

39 * 
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Missions, which sets forth the systematic and dangerous progress they are 
making. 

The French jurist and historian, Edward Laboulaye, has published a review 
of Bunsen’s ‘‘ Signs of the Times,”’ and his opponent, Stahl. The work is 
translated into German by L. A. Warnkonig, pp. 130, and is on Bunsen’s side. 

F. Scherr’s ‘‘ History of Religion,’? the third volume of which treats of 
Christianity and Islamism, is of no scientific value, and but a dry compilation. 

Ambrosii de Officiis Ministrorum, Libri IlI., cum Paulini Libello de Vita Am- 
brosii. Tubingen. pp. 420. An excellent critical edition of this compendium 
of morals, once so generally read, edited by F’. G. Krabinger, whose notes 
are only critical. 

Dollinger’s ‘* Heathenism and Judaism, Introduction to the History of Chris- 
tianity,’’ is only a compilation respecting the religion and mythology of the 
respective nations. 

*¢ History of the Church of Jesus Christ,’? by Dr. W. Zimmermann, with 
a preface by Hundeshagen. Vol. I. treats of the first three centuries, and the 
four volumes will be complete at the end of 1858. 

Reinke, “The Messianic Psalms.’’ Vol. I., to Ps. xlv. inclusive, pp. 450. 
Also, ‘‘ The Prophet Malachi,’’ pp. 629. The author is Catholic Professor in 
Minster, very learned, but at times wanting in judgment. The latter work is 
learned and useful, written in an orthodox sense, but without any critical dis- 
crimination. 

H. Otte’s ‘* Archeological Dictionary for the Explanation of Technical 
Terms occurring in Writings upon Medieval Art,’’ with 166 woodcuts, 
pp. 267. It gives three alphabetical indexes, in German, French, and English. 
With reference to Church architecture, the work is important and useful. 

Meyer’s ‘*‘ Commentary on Galatians’’ has appeared in a new and revised 
edition. 

Under the title ‘‘ Aurora,”’ a republication is commenced of the writings of 
authors, ‘* qui ante Lutherum ecclesie studuerunt restituende.”? Heft 1. Hugo 
aS. Victor, De Laude Caritatis, pp.15. Heft 2. Nicolai de Clamengis, De 
Studio Theologico, pp. 30. The first appears also in German. The work is 
supposed to be undertaken by Liebner’s suggestion and advice. 

Bruno Lindner begins a Bibliotheca Patrum Eccles. selectissima. Fasc. I. 
Epist. ad Diognetum ; Polycarpi Ep. ad Philipp.; Smyrnensium Fpist. de 
Polycarpi Martyrio. As only the Greek text is given, this is of little value, 
and it can be of little service without notes. The complete works of the 
Apostolic Fathers are not large ; the last edition by Diertel and Tischendorf is 
now undoubtedly the only serviceable one. 

A new work by Ludwig Feuerbach appears as the ninth volume of his 
complete works, under the title, ‘‘ Theogony, according to the Sources of 
Classic, Hebrew, and Christian Antiquity,’’ containing a new exposition of 
his well-known views. 

F. G. Lisco, —‘* The Ecclesiastical History of Berlin,’’ pp. 397. Con- 
tents: The Churches, Chapels, and Oratories of Berlin, The Ecclesiastical 
Government, Church Constitution, Patronage, Hymn-Books, Observance of 
Sunday, Festivals, Congregations and Preachers, Evangelical Churches 
abroad connected with the Church of Prussia, &c. A very instructive book. 

Ebrard, —‘** The Doctrine of Vicarious Atonement founded in the Holy 
Scriptures,” with special reference to Dr. v. Hofmann, pp. 100. This is 
against Hofmann, from the Reformed side. 

Lippert’s “‘ Salamith,’’ an explanation of Canticles, second edition; and 
** Jesus, the Master of the Essenes.’’ Altogether erroneous and unscientific. 

Carl Schwarz, the author of the ‘‘ History of Modern Theology,”’ is writing 
a History of the Prussian Union. 


An entirely new edition of ;Tholuck’s ‘* Commentary on John’’ will be 
published this autumn. 
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Among recent English publications are the following : — 

A condensed History of England, down to the Treaty of Paris in 1856, 
by Charles Duke Yonge. pp. 842, 

Vol. I. of a noble edition of Euripides, with English notes, indices, &c., 
edited by F. A. Paley. Also, Juvenal and Persius, edited by A. J. McLeane. 
Published by Whitaker. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters, ‘‘ now first chronologically arranged,’’ 4 vols., 
with portraits, Edited by P. Cunning. London: Bentley. 


‘‘The Eighteen Christian Centuries,’’ by the author of the admirable man- 
uals entitled ‘* Landmarks of History.’’ 


The seventh volume of Alison’s History of Europe since 1815. 
We have received the sheets of a new work, promising to be of interest 


and importance, entitled ‘* Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine of a Fu- 
ture Life,’’ of which a more full review will appear in the January number. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Sermons of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London. Third Series. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 12mo. pp. 448. (Notice deferred.) 

Aspirations of Nature. By I. T. Hecker. New York: J. B. Kirker. 
12mo. pp. 361. ; : 

A Sunday-School Hymn-Book, with Devotional Services. Compiled by 
A. P. Peabody, Pastor of the South Church, Portsmouth, N.H. Boston : 
James Munroe & Co. 1857. 16mo. pp. 192. | 

Agrippa; or, The Evangelists. Historical Point of View. By Leavitt 
Hunt. New York: Rudd and Carleton. 8vo. pp. 133. (See p. 444.) 

Channing, sa Vie et ses Ciuvres. Avec une Préface de M. Charles de 
Rémusat. Paris: Didier & C*. 8vo. pp. 404. (See p. 451.) 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


The Greyson Letters: Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. 
Greyson, Esq. Edited by Henry Rogers. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
12mo. pp. 518. (Reprint.) (See p. 449.) ree 

Mental; Philosophy: including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By 
Joseph Haven. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 590. (A College 
Text-Book, prepared by the Professor at Amherst. ) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of King Philip, Sovereign Chief of the Wampanoags, including 
the Early History of the Settlers of New England. By John 8. C. Abbot. 
With Engravings. New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 410. 

The Life of Handel. By Victor Schoelcher. New York: Mason and 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 492. (Notice deferred.) 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and.Central Africa. Being a Journal of 
an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of Her British Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in the Years 1849-55. By Henry Barth. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 3 vols. 8vo. pp.657. (Reprint.) (Notice deferred.) 

Letters from the Slave States. By James Stirling. London: John W. 
Parker and Son. 8vo. pp. 374. (Notice deferred.) 
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POETRY AND FICTION. 


The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, now first entirely collected, revised 
by himself, and edited with an Introduction by S. Adams Lee. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 2vols. 16mo. pp. 297,321. (Blue and gold. 
Portrait.) 

White Lies, a Novel. By Charles Reade. Parts II. and III. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. (Reprint.) 

Nothing to Do: a Tilt at our Best Society. Tlustrated. Boston: James 
French & Co. 12mo. pp. 45. 

Kiana: a Tradition of Hawaii. By James J. Jarves. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 277. 

Waverley Novels, Household Edition. — The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 2 
vols. Bride of Lammermoor. 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

Dramas and Poems. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Boston: Whitte- 
more, Niles, and Hall. 16mo. pp. 328. (Blue and gold.) 

Footsteps on the Seas. A Poem. By A.D.T.W. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 50. (See p. 459.) 

Harpers’ Story-Books. No. 35. Viola. — No. 36. Little Paul. 

Mabel Vaughan. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 12mo. pp. 508. (No- 
tice deferred.) 

City Poems. By Alexander Smith. Boston: Ticknorand Fields. 16mo. 
pp. 136. (See p. 456.) 

Beranger: ‘Two Hundred of his Lyrical Poems, done into English Verse. 
By William Young. A new Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. pp. 400. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to do Business; a Pocket Manual of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in Life. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 1857. 12mo. pp. 156. 

Chemical Problems and Reactions, to accompany Stockhardt’s Elements of 
Chemistry. By Josiah P. Cooke, Jr. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1857. 
12mo. — pp. 128. 

Fresh Leaves, by Fanny Fern. New York: Mason and Brothers. 1857. 
16mo. pp. 336. 

Sam Slick, the Clockmaker. By Judge Haliburton. With Illustrations. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. ‘Two volumes in one. pp. 179, 192. 

First Book of Chemistry and Allied Sciences, including an Outline of Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry. By John A. Porter. New York: A.S. Barnes & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 202. 

Memorial of the Inauguration of the Statue of Franklin. Prepared and 
printed by Authority of the City Council. Boston. 8vo. pp. 412. 

The Hand-book of Household Science. A Popular Account of Heat, Light, 
Air, Aliment, and Cleansing, in their Scientific Principles and Domestic Ap- 
plications. By E. L. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 447. (A very thoroughly prepared and useful manual.) 

The Impending Crisis of the South : How to meet it. By Hinton Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. Fourth Thousand. New York: Burdick Broth- 
ers. 12mo. pp. 420. (Notice deferred.) 

The Elements of Drawing ; in Three Letters to Beginners. By John Rus- 
kin, M. A. With Illustrations, drawn by the Author. New York: Wiley 
and Halsted. 12mo. pp. 234. (Reprint.) (Notice deferred.) 
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JULY TO NOVEMBER, 


Ages of Christendom before the Reforma- 

tion, by John Stoughton, noticed, 278. 

Agrippa, or The Evangelists, by Leavitt 
unt, noticed, 444. 

America and Europe, by Adam G. de Gu- 
rowski, article on, 231. 

American Antiquarian Society, Transac- 
tions and Collections of, Vol. IIL, re- 
viewed, 257. 

Anthologie christlicher Gesiinge aus der 
altern und mittlern Zeit, von A. J. Ram- 
bach, reviewed, 359. 

Anthropologie. Die Lehre von der mensch- 
lichen Seele. Von Immanuel Hermann 
Fichte, 331. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 
1857, noticed, 348. 

Archeevlogia Americana. Transactions and 
Collections of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, Vol. III., reviewed, 257. 

Atlantic Monthly, The, noticed, 460. 

Azais, L’Abbé, his Pélerinage en Terre- 
Sainte, reviewed, 211. 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by 
Richard Whately, D.D., noticed, 138. 
Baird, Robert, Protestantism in Italy, Past 

and Present, 404. 

Baur, Dr. Ferdinand Christian : Paulus, 
der Apostel Jesu Christi. Sein Leben 
und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre, 
891. 

Bayne, Peter, M.A., Essays in Biography 
and Criticism, 288. 

Beard, Dr., his People’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, reviewed, 135. 

Beecher, Catharine E., The Bible and the 
People, reviewed, 133. 

Bellows, Henry W., his Address on Public 
Amusements, reviewed, 47. 

Bible and the People, by Catharine E. 
Beecher, reviewed, 133. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, noticed, 305. 

Biographical History of Philosophy, from 


1857. 


its Origin in Greece down to the Present 
Day, by George H. Lewes, 331. 

Bishop Hopkins on Slavery, 166 — Errors 
of statement, 169 — Sophisms, 174. 

Blodgett, Lorin, The Climatology of the 
United States, 384. 

Bronté, Charlotte, her Biography, by Mrs. 
Gaskell, reviewed, 145. 

Brooks, Charles T., his Translation of 
Goethe’s Faust, reviewed, 1. 

Bunsen, Dr., his God in History, or the 
Progress of the Belief in a Moral Order 
of the Universe, reviewed, 137! 


Caswall, Rev. Henry, D.D., his Martyr of 
the Pongas, a Memoir of the Rev. Ham- 
ble James Leacock, Leader of the West 
Indian Mission to Western Africa, no- 
ticed, 296. 

Cathedra Petri, by Thomas Greenwood, 
noticed, 277. 

Channing, W. E., Sa Vie et ses uvres, 
noticed, 451. 

Chastel, Stephen, The Charity of the Prim- 
itive Churches, noticed, 279. 

China, its Destiny, article on, 200. 

Christian Records, by L. A. Merivale, no- 
ticed, 279. 

Christ’s Creatorship, Doctrine of, 183. 

Climatology, article on, 385. 

Conybeare, Rev. W. J., and the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, their Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, 391. 

Corderoy, Edward, his Lecture on Public 
Amusements, reviewed, 47. 

Communion of Labor, by Mrs. Jameson, 
noticed, 140. : 
Comte, Auguste, Religion of Humanity, 

reviewed, 18. 

Craik, George L., The English of Shake- 
speare illustrated in a Philological Com- 
mentary of his Julius Cesar, 285. 


’ Cunningham, G. W., De Rancé, a poem 


by, noticed, 458. 
Current Literature, reviewed, 131, 274, 431. 
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Dall, C. H. A., his Gospel Principles, in 
ten lectures, reviewed, 36. 

Delitzch, Franz, his System der Biblischen 
Psychologie (System of Biblical Psy- 
chology), reviewed, 157. 

De Rancé, a Poem, by G. W. Cunningham, 
noticed, 458. 

Destiny of China, 200—the First War 
with Great Britain, 201 — Emperor Taou 
Kwang, 202 — reign of the Manchu Tar- 
tars, 206— population of China, 208 — 
the Chinese eminently fitted for a mari- 
time people, 209. 

Discourse in Commemoration of Rev. Wil- 
liam Parsons Lunt, D.D., by Chandler 
Robbins, noticed, 307. 

Doctrine concerning the Sacraments, by 
Archbishop Whately, reviewed, 136. 

Doctrine of Christ’s Creatorship, 183. 

Doctrine of Christ, the World's Judge, 359 
— “Dies irze, dies illa,’’ 860 — Michael 
Angelo’s picture of the Last Judgment, 
361 — Matthew xxv. 31 - 46, 364 — “ the 
Word” the Judge, 368. 

Doctrine of Inspiration, by Rev. John Mac- 
naught, M.A., noticed, 280. 

Dred Scott, the Decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning, 65 — the Southern and 
Northern theories about negroes, 68 — 
Judge Taney’s Interpretation of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 69 — facts of 
the case, 72 —technical decision of the 
case, 73 — two involved questions, 77 — 
only important practical decision, 93. 

Diintzer, H., Goethe’s Faust, Erster und 
zweiter Theil, 1. 

Dynevor Terrace, or the Clew of Life, by 
Miss Yonge, noticed, 301. 


Eadie, Professor, his Critical Estimate 
of Dr. Kitto’s Life and Writings, re- 
viewed, 243. 

Eclectic Review, noticed, 302. - 

Edwards, Rev. John E., Random Sketches 
and Notes of European Travel in 1856, 
noticed, 293. 

Eliot, S. A., a Memoir of Ephraim Pea- 
body’s Life, noticed, 138. 

Elliott, Charles W., the New England His- 
tory, reviewed, 257. 

Ellis, George E., his Half-Century of the 
Unitarian Controversy, noticed, 182 — ar- 
ticle on, 183 — his Inaugural Address, de- 
livered in the Chapel of Harvard College, 
noticed, 308. 

Erdmann, John Eduard, his Psychologische 
Briefe, reviewed, 157. 

Essays, &c., reviewed, 138, 449. 

Essays in Biography and Criticism, by 
Peter Bayne, M.A., noticed, 288. 


Faber, George Stanley, an Inquiry into the 
History and Theology of the Ancient 
Waldenses and Albigenses, 404. 

Faust, Translation, by Charles T. Brooks, 
article on, 1. 

Fichte, Immanuel Hermann, his Anthropo- 
logie, 331. 


Index. 


Fish, Rev. Henry C., his Pulpit Eloquence 
of the Nineteenth Century, noticed, 284. 
Footsteps on the Seas, noticed, 459. 


Gallenga, Antonio, his History of Piedmont, 
404. 

Gaskell, Mrs., her Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
reviewed, 145. 

Gentile and Jew before Christ, 313 — Gfré- 
rer’s Primitive Christianity, 313 — course 
of Greek thought, 315 — Epicureans and 
Stoics, 316 — mysticism, 319 — Alexan- 
dria, 320 — Philo, 325. 

Geography and Travels, noticed in the Re- 
view of Current Literature, 143, 291, 451. 

Gfrorer’s Primitive Christianity, article 9n, 
814. 

Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia, 
noticed, 291. 

God in History, &c., by Christian Karl Jo- 
sias Bunsen, noticed, 137. 

Gospel according to Paul, article on, 391. 

Greenwood, Thomas, his Cathedra Petri ; 
a Political History of the Great Latin 
Patriarchate, 277. 

Greyson Letters, the, noticed, 449. 

Gurowski, Adam G. de, his America and 
Europe, noticed, 141 — reviewed, 231 — 
extracts from, 232. 


Hackett, Mary, Translation of the Life of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, by Count de 
Montalembert, noticed, 298. 

Hale, Edward E., his Discourse on Public 
Amusements, reviewed, 47. 

Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy, 
by G. E. Ellis, reviewed, 132. 

Hartung, J. A., Ungelehrte Erklarung des 
Goethe’schen Faust, 1. 

Hazard, Rowland G., his Essay on Lan- 
guage, and other Papers, noticed, 139. 
History and Politics, noticed in the Review 

of Current Literature, 141. 

Holy Land, article on the, 211— the book 
of M. Azais, reviewed, 212 — M. Prime’s 
volume, 214— Dr. Stewart’s work, 226 
— Serbal the true Sinai, 229. 

Honduras, Explorations and Adventures in, 
by William V. Wells, noticed, 143. 

Hopkins, John Henry, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of Vermont, his “ American 
Citizen,’’ reviewed, 166. 

Howard, Benjamin C., his Report of the 
Decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the Opinions of the 
Judges thereof, inthe Case of Dred Scott 
versus John F. A. Sandford, reviewed, 65. 

Hull, John, his Diaries Public and Private, 
printed in the Transactions and Collec- 
tions of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Vol. III., noticed, 258. 

Hunt, Leavitt, his Agrippa, or The Evan- 
gelists, noticed, 444. 


Inaugural Address of George E. Ellis, at 
Harvard College, noticed, 308. 
India’s appeal to Christian Unitarians, 36 















— Theology of the Hindus, 88 — Female 

Deities, 40 — Rammohun Roy, 48. 

Intuitive Morals, an Essay on, being an 
Attempt to popularize Ethical Science. 
Part I. Theory of Morals, Part II. Prac- 
tice of Morals; Book I. Religious Duty, 
370— The Eternal Right, 371 — true idea 
of conscience, 372 — science of morals, 
— 373 — religious obligations, the objects 
and spirit of prayer, 381. 


Jane Eyre, Life of its author, by Mrs. Gas- 
kell, noticed, 145. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Sisters of Charity, 
Catholic and Protestant, noticed, 140. 
Johnston, A. Keith, his Physical Atlas of 

Natural Phenomena, noticed, 141. 
Jowett, Benjamin, M.A., the Epistles of St. 
Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Ro- 
mans, 391. 
Journals and Reviews, noticed in the Re- 
view of Current Literature, 149, 302, 460. 


Kidd, Samuel, his book about China, re- 
viewed, 200. 

Kitto, John, Memoir of, by J. E. Ryland, 
M. A., reviewed, 243. 

Knaves and Fools, or Friends of Bohemia, 
noticed, 300. 

Koeppen, C. F., his work on Buddhism, 
noticed, 455. 

Kritische Geschichte des Urchristenthums, 
durch August Gfrorer, 313. 


Language, Essay on, and other papers, by 
Rowland G. Hazard, noticed, 139. 

Leacock, Rev. Hamble James, Memoir of, 
by Rev. Henry Caswall, noticed, 296. 

Lewes, George Henry, his Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy from its Origin in 
Greece down to the Present Day, 331. 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. 
W. J. Conybeare, M. A., and the Rev. J. 
S. Howson, M. A., 391. 

Life and Works of John Kitto, 243 — Dr. 
Ryland’s biography, 243—the parents 
of John Kitto, 245 — his craving for liter- 
ature, 247 — Oriental preferences, 249 — 
Useful Knowledge Society, 251 — Pic- 
torial History of Palestine, 252 — Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature, 254 — his 
trust in Providence, his death, 256. 

Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, by 
John §S. Harford, Description of the 
painting of the Last Judgment, 359. 

Linn, Dr. Lewis F., Life of, by E. A. Linn 
and N. Sargent, noticed, 299. 

Literary Intelligence, 151, 310, 465. 

London Monthly Review, and Record of the 
London Prophetical Society, noticed, 302. 


Macnaught, Rev. John, the Doctrine of In- 
spiration, being an Inquiry concerning 
the Infallibility, Inspiration, and Author- 
ity of Holy Writ, noticed, 280. 

Manifest Destiny of the American Union, 

an article in the Westminster Review, 

noticed, 303. 


Index. 
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Martin, R. Montgomery, his book about 

China, reviewed, 200. 

Martineau, James, his Miscellanies, his 
Pause and Retrospect, reviewed, 94— 
his intellectual qualities, 97 — a theologi- 
cal critic, 98 — his religious writing, 100 
—extract from “Endeavors after the 
Christian Life,’ 102 — from “ the Chris- 
tian Student,”’ 105-118. 

Martyr of the Pongas, by Rev. Henry Cas- 
wall, D. D., 296. 

Maurice, Frederick Denison, his Lectures 
on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
a and Second Centuries, reviewed, 
275. 

Merivale, L. A., his Christian Records, a 
Short History of the Apostolic Age, no- 
ticed, 279. 

Miller, Hugh, the Testimony of the Rocks, 
noticed, 295. 

Miscellanies, by James Martineau, reviewed, 
94-1381. 

Montalembert, Count de, Life of St. Eliza- 
beth cf Hungary, translated by Mary 
Hackett, noticed, 298. 


National Review for April, noticed, 150 — 
for July, 304. 

New Publications Received, 152,311, 463. 

New England History, by Charles W. Elliott, 
reviewed, 257. 

North British Review, noticed, 304. 


Oliver, Peter, his Puritan Commonwealth, 
reviewed, 257. 

Our first Fathers and their first Children, 
257 — new volume of the Antiquarian 
Society’s Transactions, 257 — John Hull, 
258— Mr. Oliver’s volume, 259 —two 
generations of Puritans, 265 — mistake 
of Mr. Kingsley, 272. 


Paraméswara-jnydna-géshthi, noticed, 455. 

Park, Edwards A., Introductory Essay to 
Mr. Fish’s Pulpit Eloquence, noticed, 284. 

Parker, Theodore, discussed by James B. 
Walker, in his Philosophy of Scepticism 
and Ultraism, 134. 

Pause and Retrospect, a Minister’s Aims 
Reviewed, by James Martineau, reviewed, 
94-131. 

Pauthier, M. G., his Chine, ou Description 
Historique, Géographique, et Littéraire 
de ce vaste Empire, d’apres des Docu- 
ments Chinois, reviewed, 200. 

Peabody, Ephraim, D. D., his Sermons; also 
a Memoir of his Life, prepared by Hon. 
Samuel A. Eliot, reviewed, 138. 

Pélerinage en Terre-Sainte, par L’ Abbé 
Azais, reviewed, 211. 

People’s Dictionary of the Bible, by Dr. 
Beard, reviewed, 135. 

Philological Commentary on Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar, by George L. Craik, no- 
ticed, 285. 

Philosophie der Griechen, von Dr. Ed- 
ward Zeller, reviewed, 313. 

Philosophy of Scepticism and Ultraism, 134. 
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Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, by 
. Keith Johnston, F. R. S. E.; Geo- 
apher at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her 

fajesty, &c., noticed, 141. 

Practical Study of the Human Soul, article 
on, 381—Mr. Lewes’s work, 332 — Fichte, 
832. 

Pre-Raffaelitism, or a Popular Inquiry into 
some Newly Asserted Principles connect- 
ed with the Philosophy, Poetry, Religion, 
and Revolution of Art, by Rev. Edward 
Young, noticed, 290. 

Prime, W. C., his Tent Life in the Holy 
Land, reviewed, 211. 

Princeton Review, noticed, 305. 

Protest in Piedmont, article on, 404 — the 
Allocution of the Pope to the College of 
Cardinals, 405 — Sardinia, 406 — excom- 
munication, 409—the Waldenses, 413 
— Waldo and Dominic, 421 —future of 
Piedmont, 431. 

Public Amusements and Public Morality, 
47 -65—the Drama, 48 — Mr. Bellows’s 
Address, 49 — My. Hale’s Discourse, 50 
—cheap music, 55 — England, 56 — 
Warren Street Chapel, 63. 

Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry, by Rev. Henry C. Fish, noticed, 284. 

Puritan Commonwealth, The, an Historical 
Review of the Puritan Government in 
Massachusetts, by the late Peter Oliver, 
of the Suffolk Bar, reviewed, 257. 

Putnam’s Monthly, noticed, 306. 


Rambach, A. J., Anthologie christlicher 
Gesiinge, reviewed, 359. 

Random Sketches, and Notes of European 
Travel, by Rev. John E. Edwards, no- 
ticed, 293. 

Recent German Theology, noticed, 431. 

Recent Psychologists, 157— Dr. Storrs’s 
volume, 159 — Letters of Erdmann, 160 
— the system of Delitzch, 161 — Richard 
Rothe’s book, 163. 

Religion of Humanity, by Auguste Comte, 
18—its spirit and aim, 23— religious 
prepossessions of the author, 30 — exam- 
ples of his style, 35. 

Review of Current Literature, 131, 274, 431. 
Robbins, Chandler, his Discourse in Com- 
memoration of Dr. Lunt, noticed, 307. 
Robertson, Frederick W., M.A., his Ser- 

mons, noticed, 282. 

Rogers, Henry, his Greyson Letters, no- 
ticed, 449. : 
Rothe, Richard, his Theologische Ethik 

(Theological Ethics), reviewed, 157. 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Life of, by Count 
de Montalembert, noticed, 298. 

Saint-Hilaire, Barthélemy, his Egypt and 
the Great Suez Canal, noticed, 452. 

Sawyer, Frederic W., his Plea for Amuse- 
ments, reviewed, 47. 

Science, works of, noticed in the Review 
of Current Literature, 141-143. 


Scientific Intelligence, 151, 310. 


Index. 


School Days at Rugby, noticed, 301. 

Schwarz, Karl, his Geschichte der neuester 
Theologie, noticed, 432. 

Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brigh- 
ton, by the late Frederick W. Robertson, 
M.A., the Incumbent, noticed, 282. 

Sermons by Ephraim Peabody, D.D., re- 
viewed, 138. 

Sheil, Lady, Glimpses of Life and Manners 
in Persia, noticed, 291. 

Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant, 
by Mrs. Jameson, noticed, 140. 

Slavery, Bishop Hopkins on, reviewed, 166. 

Smith, Alexander, his City Poems, noticed, 
456. 

Stewart, Dr., his Tent and the Khan, re- 
viewed, 211. 

Storrs, Richard S., The Constitution of the 
Human Soul, reviewed, 157. 

Stoughton, John, his Ages of Christendom, 
noticed, 278. 

Supreme Court, the Decision of the, in the 
Dred Scott case, article on, 65. 


Taylor, Isaac, his Restoration of Belief, no- 
ticed, 274. 

Testimony of the Rocks, or Geology in its 
Bearings on the two Theologies, Natural 
and Revealed, by Hugh Miller, noticed, 
295. 

Tent Life in the Holy Land, by William €. 
Prime, reviewed, 211. 

The Tent and the Khan, a Journey to Sinai 
and Palestine, by Robert Walter Stewart, 
D.D., reviewed, 211. 

Tom Brown’s School Days, noticed, 301. 

Train, G. F., his American Merchant, no- 
ticed, 451. 


War against Time and Space, 848 — Trans- 
atlantic telegraph, 349 — the work of the 
world, 350 — trade and commerce, 351 — 
increase of prosperity, 352 — the Pilgrims, 
355 — Crimean war, 356. 

Walker, James B., Philosophy of Scepti- 
cism and Ultraism, 134. 

Wells, W. V., his Explorations and Adven- 
tures in Honduras, noticed, 143. 

Westminster Review, noticed, 149, 308. 

Whately, Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, 
“The Scripture Doctrine concerning the 
Sacraments and the Points connected 
therewith,” reviewed, 136 — his Notes to 
Bacon’s Essays, noticed, 138. 

Whitty, Edward M., Knaves and Fools, or 
Friends of Bohemia, noticed, 300. 

Williams, Rev. Rowland, his work on Hin- 
duism, noticed, 455. 


Yonge, Miss, Dynevor Terrace, or the 
Clew of Life, noticed, 301. 

Young, Rev. Edward, Pre-Raffaelitism, or 
a Popular Inquiry into some newly as- 
serted Principles connected with Art, 290. 


Zeller, Dr. Edward, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, 314. 
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